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THE OLD DAYS 


Bark Camp 
in the Adirondacks 


French Lewie 
at West Canada Lake 


Isaiah Perkins’ Camp, 
Jessups Clearing 


“Back from the woods,” 
Northville 








THE HUNTER 


Man as a Predator 


The Chinese have a proverb that goes some- 
thing like this: The big fish eat the little fish, 
and the little fish eat the lesser fish, and the 
lesser fish eat mud. This is one way of stating 
the fact that predation is a fundamental bio- 
logical rule on this planet, where one species 
of life sustains itself by feeding upon others. 


For all our civilization, we are still just as 
much subject to this law as any other animal. 
In fact we are at the very top of the list of 
predators. The act of killing, implicit in preda- 
tion, was once the job of the hunter, and you 
have only to check the Bible to find that if he 
did his job well the hunter was regarded as a 
hero. But today, the act of killing is so far 
removed from the average consumer that he 
is apt to forget his dependence on it (al- 
though if it hadn’t happened there would be 
no hamburger in the local A. & P.) And today 
hunting (once a means of survival) has become 
a sport, and the hunter (once a hero) has be- 
come at best a sportsman. 


We don’t mean to get into a philosophical 
dissertation. But we do want to call attention 
to the fact that biologically Homo sapiens is 
still just what he always has been, a predatory 
animal, whatever else he may be in mind or 
spirit. A sensible attitude toward modern hunt- 
ing depends at least in part on a proper ap- 
preciation of this fundamental biological fact. 
The hunter is not the only predator among us; 
we are all predatory animals. The hunter does 
his own killing, and admits it. 


There are some other biological facts that 
apply here. Among them is the fact that a 
“natural death’—that is, the normal end of a 
wild animal—is almost always a cruel death. It 
may be a slow, cruel death from starvation, 
disease or cold, or it may be death at the 
hands of another predator who kills less cleanly 
and less quickly than Man. Nature is not gen- 
erally kind. She almost invariably produces 
more animals than she can provide with room 
and board, and if some are to live, others must 
die. Unless Man steps in, the surplus is con- 
signed to a “natural death.” 


And here, of course, is where hunting fits into 
the picture. When a biologist speaks of hunt- 
ing as a means of “harvesting the surplus” 
(which he often does these days), he is not 
merely resorting to a useful phrase; he is stat- 
ing—and stating accurately—probably the most 
basic of all the principles of modern game 
management. The surplus produced by Nature 
is for the hunter, not for a “natural death.” 


If some of these facts were more generally 
understood, there would be a lot less nonsense 
written and spoken about hunting.—Editor 
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years. But there is no question that this program could 
be improved, and in that connection the Department has 
considered the following possibilities: 

Statistics of this year reveal that 30 per cent of all hunting 
accidents involved persons under the age of 21. These 
statistics confirm the fact that the Department is on the 
right track in requiring all new licensees under this age to 
obtain instruction from the N.R.A. (as previously reported 
in this magazine). But we believe there is more than we 
can do: 

(1) Hitherto, it has been possible for a person in this 
age group to obtain a hunting license without a certificate 
of eligibility simply by “shopping around” from one license 
issuing agent to another until he finds one that will issue 
a license to him without the certificate required by law. 
This situation could be corrected by requiring all persons 
under the age of 21 to obtain their licenses from fewer and 
more centralized issuing agencies. Either a certificate of 
eligibility, or a hunting license from a previous year, would 
be required before a new license was issued. 

(2) In order to expedite and improve the hunter train- 
ing program now being conducted in conjunction with the 
N.R.A., it is proposed that the Department appoint from 
two to four men es the Bureau of Law Enforcement who 
would work full time in assisting the N.R.A. instructors in 
scheduling classes, in instructing these classes in some of 
the relevant parts of the Conservation Law, and in relating 
generally the safety training program with practical hunting 
conditions as they exist in this State. 

(3) Non-residents under the age of 21 would be required 
to submit an affidavit from appropriate officers of the states 
of which they are residents, indicating that they had pre- 
viously held licenses to hunt in their own states. 

(4) Hunters under the age of 21 in New York would 
be issued a license of a color different from that for regular 
hunting licenses, and would also be issued a large and 
easily recognizable patch (of same color and number) to 
be worn on the back when afield. 

The Department is also considering legislation which 
would: (a) Prohibit the discharge of a firearm in such a 
way that the shot will pass across a public highway, and 
(b) prohibit the discharge of any firearm within a radius 
of 500 feet of any dwelling, except by the occupants of the 
dwelling. Such legislation might tend to reduce the number 
of “barnyard fatalities” such as occurred during the past 
season. 





As to hunting safety in general, the Department still 
looks forward to the day when all hunting licenses will be 
issued from central or regional agencies—as motor vehicle 
licenses are issued today. We believe that it is improper 
to permit a person to go afield with a firearm simply because 
he has the price of a hunting license. But at the present 
time, it is a simple statement of fact that we are not set 
up to handle such a license issuing program. 


Landowners’ Interests and Rights 


Many of the complaints received concerning the past 
hunting season came from landowners whose property was 
invaded or damaged. Such incidents have become a fairly 
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common occurrence during recent hunting seasons, and 
have resulted directly in the posting of extensive arcas of 
land previously available for hunting. Apparently we have 
a number of hunters who do not appreciate the contribu- 
tion which individual landowners in this State make to 
the over all hunting opportunity. Except on state owned 
lands, it is the landowners who pay the taxes on the habitat 
which provides the game. In recognition of the enormous 
contribution which landowners make toward free public 
hunting in New York, the Department has been considering 
legislation along the following lines: 

(1) Increase the fine from $50 to $200 for any person 
who kills or injures any livestock or damages any real 
property of any landowner; a civil penalty of $100, one-half 
of which would be paid to the owner of the land, would 
be made in addition to the actual damages. (2) Increase 
from $10 to $25 the minimum fine which would be en- 
forced for simple trespass. (3) Increase from $60 to $100 
the minimum penalty for which a trespasser is liable in a 
civil action arising from trespass. (4) Amend the present 
law to provide that a person who refuses to leave property 
when ordered to do so shall suffer the cancellation of his 
hunting license. This section would apply regardless of 
whether the property were posted or not. 


Sportsmanship 


Sportsmanship, of course, is almost impossible to control 
by legislation. We believe, as we have repeatedly stated in 
the past, that improved sportsmanship on a large scale can 
only result from improved education. Nevertheless, it 
would be a mistake if we did not attempt to improve the 
conduct of our hunters afield by suggesting the possibility 
or heavier fines and penalties than are now provided by law. 
Some of the corrective measures which might be applied 
in this connection have been suggested in previous para- 
graphs, but others are also possible. 

But judging by our experience, the irresponsible sports- 
man is not so impressed by the possibility of fines as he is 
by the possibility of losing his hunting license. Revocation 
of license is a penalty which hits everyone equally regard- 
less of his financial status, and we feel that the possibility 
of such revocation has not been used to its maximum effec- 
tiveness. There has also been suggested a licensing system 
which would require the recording of all violations on a 
stub (to be submitted with application for renewal) on 
which would be recorded all violations committed by the 
licensee. Such a system would again require a centralized 
license issuing organization which does not exist at present. 

And as it did last year, the Department will again stand 
behind legislation which would provide that a conspicuous 
“back patch” be worn by every big game hunter. This 
would, of course, simplify the identification of the hunter, 
and would undoubtedly contribute to the reduction of vio- 
lations as well as simple bad conduct in the field. 


S we said before, it is not the purpose of this article to 

define a program. Our purpose is simply to state the 
problems as we see them, and possible solutions as we are 
exploring them. Conferences with the persons and organi- 
zations addressed by the Commissioner in his letter will be 
held in the near future, in the hope that something can be 
done at the current session of the Legislature. Meanwhile, 
before any final decision is made we will need all the help 
we can get—from private citizens and their elected repre- 
sentatives, from clubs and civic organizations, and from the 
press. 


—P. W. Fosspurcu 
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the Care and 
Feeding ot Beaver Trappers 


(For Women Only) 


AVING previously outlined the 
Care and Feeding of Hunters” 
and of Fishermen,” we now ad- 
dress ourselves to the oddest and 

most primitive type of all—the wilder- 
ness Beaver Trapper. 

At the outset, Madam, if you are 
already so unfortunate as to have a 
trapper on your hands, we want you 
to know that we can offer no quick 
cures. However, through our sympa- 
thetic understanding, we hope we can 
at least help you to bear your cross with 
greater stoicism. 

If, on the other hand, you are one 
of those fortunate sisters whose man 
has not yet been infected by the trap- 
ping bug, we entreat you not to be 
smug about it. You may be next. 
Fortify yourself with all the inside dope 
we offer herewith, and file it for handy 
reference. Your happy home may be 
at stake sooner than you think. 

All males are susceptible. We want 
to blast, once and for all, the common 
notion that only the big, hardy, silent, 
outdoor type is afflicted. Take the 
writer as a case in point. As to his 
stature, until he got the middle aged 
spread the Mrs. commonly got him on 
trains and into theaters for half fare. 


® Oct.-Nov. 1950 
© June-July 1947 


He can enter a good sized dog house 
without stooping. (Otherwise he should 
long ago have had a curvature.) As to 
physical prowess, our only assets con- 
sist of a well muscled thumb and fore- 
finger—the result of many years of 
pencil pushing, a fairly well developed 
elbow and a case hardened seat (also 
of occupational origin). An all too 
common type. And yet we contracted 
a severe case which recurs every winter. 


The Lure of The Wild 


We go further: The more civilized 
and tractable your man appears to be, 
the more he is apt to be — 
Follow our reasoning. A guy only one 
or two generations removed from the 
farm finds himself spending a life-time 
cooped up in an apartment, an office 
building, store, or factory. He shuttles 
between them on a crowded subway, 
bus or traffic packed highway. Of an 
evening (after he does the dishes) 
if he is a good boy he can watch TV 
or go to the movies. On Sundays he 
can sneak off to the park and feed pop- 
corn to the pigeons. 

He begins to wonder. He reads 
“We Took To The Woods”, “Forty 
Years on an Arctic Trap Line’, etc. 
Pretty soon he is overcome by the lure 
of the wild. He is consumed by the 
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urge to come to grips with nature in 
the raw and to pit himself against 
the wilderness. 

Reason has flown, but enough cun- 
ning remains so that he knows he must 
rationalize the idea. He cannot simply 
take off for the North Woods in the 
middle of the winter, or his wife will 
have him committed or psychoanalyzed. 
The idea of beaver trapping comes to 
him. He probably caught a muskrat 
or a rabbit as a small boy—so he has 
the necessary experience. Beaver pelts 
will pay the expenses and a promise of 
a fur coat will arouse his wife’s cupidity. 


Unmistakable Symptoms 


When your man turns from the 
“Atlantic Monthly’ to “Hunter, 
Trader and Trapper” — watch out! 
When such dangerous literature comes 
to the home bv mail it should be de- 
stroyed immediately. It is not only 
symptomatic, it is causative. However, 
when he begins to receive pamphlets 
entitled “Best Fur Prices Paid By The 
Honest Joe Fur Company of St. Louis” 
—know that you are whipped. From 
that point on, concentrate on maneu- 
vers to safeguard his life and limb, 
because by this time it is certain that 
he is going to go. Also double or 
triple the item in your budget for 
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Unforeseen Expenses because, even if 
he returns safely, this will definitely be 
a most unprofitable venture. 


Food, Clothing and Equipment 


By this time our intrepid trapper will 
be thinking of himself in terms of a 
Mic Mac Indian and forget his own 
physical limitations. And since he must 
carry everything on his back you are 
going to have to start figuring or he will 
end up with a stroke. You can get a 
pretty good idea of how much, or rather 
how little, he can carry by watching him 
struggle with fifteen or twenty pounds 
of groceries when you do your week- 
end shopping. 

On the matter of food get him to 
settle for dry beans, prunes, tea, rice, 
bacon and pancake flour. Don’t worry 
about fruit juice, canned vegetables 
and the like. They will never get be- 
yond the first stiff grade in any event. 

As for clothing, put your money into 
two suits of seal wool underwear, and 
if you want to be a heroine knit him 
a half dozen pairs of thick wool socks. 
Wool outerclothing, mittens, cap with 
earlappers, a windproof parka and a 
good pair of boots are essential. A light, 
down sleeping bag is also necessary— 
and expensive. 

As for equipment, a good knife, a 
small axe, a compass, a waterproof 
match box, are musts. But he will pile 
in a lot more—traps, wire, nails, pliers, 
rope, flashlight, pistol, camera, etc., etc. 
We're not adding this up as we go 
along, and you might as w ch give up on 
it too. 

We pause for a moment on the mat- 
ter of snowshoes. Despite the pre- 
sumably authoritative article on this 
subject which appeared in the last issue 
of this magazine, we can tip you off to 
the fact that there is something seri- 
ously wrong with any snowshoes that 
were ever invented. If they are big 
enough to support you on light snow 
or a soggy crust, they are definitely too 
heavy for you. If they are light enough, 
they will break through and you will 
fall flat on your face. “Tf they are long 
and narrow you cannot turn around in 
the brush. If thev are short and wide, 
you will kill yourself walking spraddle- 
legged. If the webbing is widely spaced 
the snow will come up through. If the 
webbing is close, the snow cannot go 
back through it and you will be unable 
to lift your feet. And if the bindings 
are complicated enough to hold the 
snowshoe in place, they will have so 
many buckles that you cannot possibly 
get them off, when you fall through the 
ice. So dont worry about the kind of 
snowshoes he gets. They are all instru- 
ments of torture. 
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Scents and Lures 


Trappers have an idea that by mixing 
up a mess of stuff composed of rotten 
meat, dead fish, beaver castors, fox 
urine and other unmentionables—and 
letting it spoil for several weeks or years 
—that they thereby create an irresistible 
lure for fur-bearers. At least they know 
that just a few drops of it can be 
smelled for miles. They reason: Why 
bring the trap to the animal if you can 
lure the animal to the trap? 

In any event, we know that these 
lures can be deadly in the home. If 
you see a small bottle or two of uni- 
dentified stuff around the house, do 
not investigate! If a bottle of this stuff 
should explode or get broken, the home 
must be immediately abandoned for a 
period of at least six months. Before 
you go, break out all the windows and 
doors, and if possible chop a couple of 
large holes in the roof. Have the Hu- 
mane Society and the Conservation De- 
partment establish nearby outposts so 
that they can dispose of all the wild 
and domestic animals which will be 
drawn in from miles around. 

Before you return, place large vats of 
chlorophyll in each room. If that fails, 
spray the whole house with nice clean 
skunk oil. That is a smell which your 
neighbors can at least identify and un- 
derstand. 


The Bodyguard 


Having carefully supervised the out- 
fitting of your trapper, your job is still 
far from done. You must contrive to 
make sure that he gets safely In—and 
safely Out. We now come, therefore, 
to the important matter of a bodyguard. 
On this score, in order to be as helpful 
as possible, the writer buries ‘his pride 
and cites his own case: 

My plan called for a week of trapping 
with a real trapper (very rare) who had 
located himself in a section fourteen 
miles remote from civilization. My 
mountainous pack weighed about 95 
pounds. I proposed to pack in alone, 
despite the fact that on the best day I 
ever lived I could not have carried it 
over half a mile on bare ground. More- 
over, I did not know the way. My wife 
never said a word about these limita- 
tions. She merely suggested that I just 
could not go into that section of the 
mountains without first stopping for an 
overnight visit with a local woodsman 
who was a mutual friend. 

Curiously he did not seem surprised 
to see me—and by coincidence he had 
nothing to do the next day. He even 
begged to snowshoe in with me— 
“Hadn’t seen that country in a long 
time.” I could not refuse. Very logi- 
cally he divided my -pack load with me 





and for the first mile I felt guilty be- 
cause my pack was so light. Thereafter 
I began to wonder if I wasn’t carrying 
all the heavy items. I finally staggered 
into what they sardonically called a 
camp. All that was visible was a stove- 
pipe sticking through a giant snowbank, 
and a black hole which led to the door. 
The bottle of spirits which I had 
brought along for medicinal purposes 
was quickly applied. Whereupon my 
boots were pulled off, and I fell into 
a deep slumber. 

At the end of the week (again by 
strange coincidence) a bush pilot put 
his ski-shod plane down on a nearby 
pond and insisted on giving me a lift 
to the Outside. Naturally [ could not 
pass up the opportunity to see the coun- 
try from the air. 

Oh! Yes! About the trapping? I dis- 
covered that the beaver is a very remark- 
able animal. Not only industrious, but 
a genius at avoiding traps, or springing 
them with only the loss of a toe-nail or 
two. But on the last day, my cup was 
filled to overflowing when I found 
smallish and very stiff beaver in my 
trap. It looked suspiciously like one my 
trapper friend had caught the day be- 
fore, but mine not to reason why. I 
skinned and stretched him. My Mrs. 

can prove, on the basis of accurate cost 

accounts that mine was the most valu- 
able beaver caught that season. And as 
for me—I had entered and conquered 
the wilderness. Happily enough, it will 
take several seasons of diligent trapping 
to get enough pelts for that coat. 


Conclusion 


Ladies: If you want to put the old 
man away for a week or two where you 
know he'll be safe from designing fe- 
males, and where he’ll have no chance 
to annov vou even by phone, buy him 
a 50¢ “Guide To Big Profits in Trap- 
ping” and a dozen # 3 traps. The 
secret hope you have been nursing— 
that he will starve to death, freeze, or 
fall through the ice and drown—may 
be fulfilled. But he'll probably come 
home. 

In which event we give you one final, 
important piece of advice. While he’s 
gone, rest up. Double your vitamins. 
Take a brisk daily workout at the 
Y.W.C.A. And fill the pantry with 
good solid food. When he returns, 
after a week or two on the trapline, he 
will have a new glint in his eye. A diet 
of beaver meat and tice, plus miles of 
plodding on snowshoes, will have taken 
a couple of inches off his middle. He 
will have a terrific appetite and, for a 
few days, he will remind you of the lad 
you married tw enty years ago. 


—J. Victor SKIFF 











LADDER SET FOR BEAVER 


Open seasons on beaver during the past few years have resulted in too 
small a take in many sections of the State. It is believed that this has been 
due at least in part to a lack of knowledge of effective trapping methods. 


The set shown here may be helpful in bringing beaver populations into 
line when and where that is indicated. 


1. Law in New York requires sets not to be made within 15 feet of a house or den. 


2. Tools of a trapper include axe, ice chisel, rubber gloves, #3 trap, wire, ice strainer, 
wire cutters, G.I. shovel, .22 rifle and pack-basket. 


3. After cutting a 15” x 18” hole in ice, cut a long crotched pole for the trap and bait. 


Measure the depth of the water and cut off the pole so bait and trap will lie about 15 
inches below the ice. 


4. Fasten trap to crotch lightly with wire or string so beaver can pull it loose. Make sure 
trap does not wobble. 


5. Fasten popple bait above the trap securely. In tugging, the beaver will put its foot in 
the trap to brace itself. 


6. Wire the chain of the trap to a deadman on the ice. Wire should be about 6 feet long. 


Anchor pole firmly with trap and bait in water. Bait and trap should be about 15 inches 
below ice. 


7. Block off all approaches to trap with dead sticks so beaver has to come to bait by only 
one route. Examine traps once a day; be sure your name and address are on them. 


—Nick Drahos 





OVERBROWSING 


I’ is understandably difficult for many 
[ people, hunters especially, to visual- 
ize too many deer. Yet it has become 
apparent to game biologists that in a 
number of localities the deer popula- 
tion level has exceeded that which the 
range should support. A primary index 
to such conditions is overbrowsing. 

What is overbrowsing? Deer, espe- 
cially during the winter, feed to a large 
extent on the twigs and tender shoots 
of trees and shrubs. Where deep snows 
occur browse of this kind is virtually 
their only source of food. When a deer 
population becomes excessive it con- 
sumes the available browse supply faster 
than it is replenished by new growth. 

But how can overbrowsing be recog- 
nized? It seems worthwhile to try to 
illustrate what it looks like. 

First, however, certain qualifications 
must be pointed out regarding the in- 
terpretation of observations of this kind. 
Overbrowsing obviously applies to in- 
dividual plants. But for overbrowsing 
to be important in terms of deer pro- 
ductivity it must be present to a signifi- 
cant degree throughout most of the 
territory accessible to any unit popula- 
tion during the critical season of the 
year. Where deep snow is the rule, 


this means the wintering grounds. Un- 
fortunately, it is gia to photo- 


graph this matter of degree. All that 
can be done is to picture examples of 
heavy browsing which, if sufficiently 
representative ‘of conditions over an 
area as a whole, would indicate serious 
depletion and, in turn, an overpopula- 
tion of deer under existing conditions. 
One other aspect of deer browsing 
needs to be mentioned. The trees and 
shrubs that make up the undergrowth 
of a woodland vary widely in both 
palatability and nutritive value as food 
for deer. Thus, in an area that in reality 
is heavily browsed or even overbrowsed, 
one often encounters substantial quanti- 
ties of apparently available browse 
which, however, is comprised of species 
that deer seldom if ever eat. Outstand- 
ing examples are spruce, tamarack, alder 
and beech. Moreover, there are other 
species of low nutritive value which are 
commonly eaten in considerable quan- 
titv after a food shortage begins to be 
felt. Balsam and the various pines are 
major examples. Appreciable browsing 
on these species is evidence that over- 
browsing of the primary food supply 
(such as white cedar, hemlock, maple, 
viburnum, dogwood, elderberry and 
ash) exists or impends. 
—Rosert W. Darrow, 
Supervisor of Game Research 


Example of “deer line” 


Example of undergrowth comprising 
virtually unbrowsed by deer 


in heavily browsed white cedar 


good food species 





General view in wintering area showing heavy browsing of Balsam completely browsed 
undergrowth as well as “deer line’ on conifers to height of deer’s reach 


Heavily browsed hemlock showing 
Winter-killed fawn (center) and evidence of heavy browsing foliage killed on lower branches (the 
so-called “skirts’’) 
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Heavily browsed 


Very heavily browsed witchhopple 
(Viburnum alnifolium) 


balsam 


Heavily browsed buckbrush (Viburnum cas- 
sinoides). Compare with left; Note that only 
top part would be available in deep snow 


View in deer wintering area showing 
moderately heavy browsing and scar- 
city of timber tree reproduction escap- 


ing above reach of deer 


“Sprangling out” of twig growth that, 
for a number of species, is characteris- 
tic of repeated heavy browsing 


a 


Heavily browsed balsam (among spruce not 
eaten because not palatable) 


Red maple heavily browsed 
and broken down by 
reaching deer 
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Lake 


IN THE FULTON CHAIN 










LOCATION: 


Central Adirondack Mountains in Herkimer and Ham- 
ilton counties on New York State Routes 28 and 365. 


GENERAL: 


FISHING CONDITIONS: 


Very good lake trout fishing is enjoyed 
throughout the season. Lake trout weighing 
up to 292 pounds have been caught in re- 
cent years in this lake. Large brook trout are 
caught early in the season. Whitefish and 
lake trout are caught by fishing in the deep 
water over buoys during the summer months, 


Good tourist accommodations are available 
along the lake. 

Bathing beaches, boai liveries and bait serv- 
ices are available. 

Open camps built by the New York State 
Conservation Department are available to 
canoe enthusiasts undertaking the Fulton 
Chain canoe trip. 


Summer camps are found around this lake. 













Lake trout are also caught regularly by 
trolling during the summer months in the 
deeper water and over the shoals and shal- 
low areas during the first part of the season. 
Smallmouth bass are caught near the 
islands, along the gravel and rocky shore, 
and over the gravel shoals. An occasional 
landlocked salmon is reportedly caught. 
Brook trout fishing is also available in some 
of the tributary streams. 


PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS: 
Elevation: 1707 feet above sea level. 


Maximum depth: 85 feet. 
Shoreline: wooded. 


FUR-BEARERS: 













FISH PRESENT: 
Beaver, mink, otter, fisher, foxes, raccoon, 


Lake trout, brook trout, common whitefish, bobcats and some muskrats are available to 
frost fish, landlocked salmon, smallmouth the trapper. 


bass, common brown bullhead, yellow perch, 
common sunfish, common sucker, fine scaled 
sucker, and various minnows. 


HUNTING: 


Ducks: mostly blacks. 

Grouse: plentiful in areas near the lake. 
Water: moderately cold. Snowshoe rabbits: plentiful. 

PH: varies between 6.0-7.0 from bottom to top. Deer: plentiful. 
Oxygen: good. Bear: fairly common. 


CHEMICAL CHARACTERISTICS: 





—W. A. Pearce, Aquatic Biologist 
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A Good N. Y. Citizen. 
Very Adaptable 
And Also Very Profitable 


by W. J. Hamilton, Jr. 
Cornell University 





MUSKRAT, LIFE AND ECONOMY 


HIRTY years ago, I ran a trapline 

for muskrats ten miles from ‘Times 

Square. The towering buildings of 

the great metropolis could be seen 
from the Flushing marshes, later to be 
drained for the World’s Fair of 1938. 
The abundance of this fur-bearer in a 
reasonably settled area made a lasting 
impression on me, and it is still a won- 
der that this animal continues to oc- 
cupy areas hard by the great cities. 
It finds a harbour near urban communi- 
ties that other aquatic fur-bearers may 
shun. 

The widespread distribution of the 
muskrat is an indication of its adapta- 
bility; given a suitable water supply 
and green food of almost any kind, the 
"rat responds and flourishes. The truth 
of this has been clearly demonstrated 
in connection with the farm marsh pro- 
gram developed by the Conservation 
Department here in New York. Once 
the marsh has been completed, and 
sometimes even before, muskrats appear 
as if from nowhere and promptly set 
up house, thus providing the farmer 
with an annual cash crop from a part 
of his land that had previously pro- 
duced nothing. 

Today most fur trappers measure 
their success by the number of musk- 
rats taken during the open season. 
Some years back, skunk, ‘coon, mink 
and an occasional fox represented a 

rofitable season, but today skunks have 
ittle value in the market, other long 
furs go begging at a pitiful price, and 
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only the mink competes with the big 
brown rodent of the swamps and 
streams of New York. 

Muskrats are widely distributed over 
much of our State. Trappers from al- 
most every county are represented in 
the annual take, but in the marshlands 
and streams of the lowland counties 
the animal is particularly abundant. 
From the salt marshes of Long Island 
to the streams of the Adirondack coun- 
ties, these big rodents find sanctuary and 
make a home. To be sure there are a few 
areas barren of the rat, but his prolific 
nature and adaptability make him a well 
known citizen throughout most of the 
State. Only in the high forested regions 
of the Adirondacks and the Catskills is 
he absent. 

The muskrat must have water, suit- 
able food, and a shelter of sorts. 
Whether it can garner sufficient swamp 
material to build the familiar house, 
or lacking such, burrow into the stream 
bank and make a safe home, is of no 
great moment to the ’rat, for its choice 
is dictated by the habitat at hand. The 
meandering streams of dairy pastures 
and the tidal creeks of Long Island 
provide alike the banks which are uti- 
lized for a home. At the end of a 
burrow, made after long effort, a grass 
nest provides sanctuary and a safe place 
to bear and rear the young. But often 
the nest is so close to the ground surface 
that a cow hoof may destroy the sub- 
terranean chamber, while frost action 
and winter rains often cause a cave in. 


The nest is then deserted. 

In marsh country, early fall is a 
time of great activity, the muskrats pil- 
ing masses of debris, old cattail stalks 
and aquatic vegetation to form the fa- 
miliar house. Usually this is constructed 
in relatively shallow situations, although 
a basal support of rotted debris on the 
pond bottom may anchor the domed 
quarters in two feet of water. When 
sufficient material has been collected, 
the center is hollowed out, the wadded 
material from the interior being used 
to chink the growing exterior. Depend- 
ing on the size and number of occu- 
pants, one or more plunge holes are 
provided, permitting the tenants free 
access to the water and the feeding 
grounds. The lodges, varying in size, 
may house from one to eleven ‘rats, 
the normal complement averaging but 
three. Occupied lodges are indicated 
by the waste food floating under the 
ice, for the ’rat is a profligate feeder, 
eating only the choice items that come 
to its larder. 

When ice caps the pond or marsh, 
the muskrat cuts through the thin ice 
or uses an air hole, plugging it with 
waste food material. Continual addi- 
tions to this initial pile may eventually 
form a small house, better known as a 
“push-up”, which in time may approxi- 
mate a bushel of material. Within this 
shelter the ’rat repairs to feed. More 
often, the = consists merely of a 
small mass ‘scarcely larger than a man’s 
hat. The blanched floating stalks of cat- 
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tail and other pond weeds near the feed- 
ing mat are evidence of usage. 

Like most rodents, the muskrat feeds 
principally on vegetation, but it by no 
means disdains the large freshwater 
mussels, an occasional fish and other 
delicacies of animal origin. I once 
watched a ‘rat feeding on a freshly 
killed carp, while frogs and _ other 
aquatic animals contribute on occasion 
to the dietary. But these large rodents 
are chiefly vegetarians, their prime fav- 
orite being the cattail stalks which 
satisfy not only an alimental need but 
bedding and building material as well. 
Many species of sedge, duckweed, 
smartweed and a host of tender leaves 
and the bark of succulent shrubs pro- 
vide sustenance. In the bitter winter 
of 1919-20, I caught a few in traps set 
in snow under willows, where the ’rats, 





The loss to crops may be measurable 
and occasionally calls for control meas- 
ures. In particular, truck crops on the 
black muck soils of former marsh land 
are susceptible to damage, the remnants 
of bordering marshes providing a haven 
for the raiders. 

As great flocks of “honkers’” pass 
north and blackbirds and robins return 
from their winter quarters, the ice 
breaks up and spring is belatedly an- 
nounced by the swelling catkins. Then 
the marshes and streams liven with the 
activity of the male ’rats seeking a con- 
sort for the first mating. Savage fights 
occur, and skins are sorely torn as the 
bucks seek the females. At the close 
of the spring trapping scason, the 
catch consists largely of male ‘rats. By 
early April, most of the females are 
bred, and four weeks later the naked 





IN NEW YORK 


like miniature beavers, had cut the yel- 
low branches that were bent low under 
pressure of ice cakes pushed from the 
frozen bays of Long Island Sound. 
Occasionally one may surprise a for- 
aging individual, well removed from 
the stream, intent only on the border- 
ing corn field where lifeless shocks pro- 
vide some measure of sanctuary while 
the animal eats the hard kernels. More 
often, the ripening corn is raided, well 
pronounced trails leading to the stream 
giving mute testimony to the toll taken 
by this and other species of wildlife. 





young, numbering two to eight, are 
born in the house or bank burrow 
that has served so well during the win- 
ter months. The youngsters grow 
rapidly and in two months are able 
to assume responsibilities for the life 
ahead. Well they must, for the full- 
bellied mother is again impressed into 
family duties. Three times, perhaps 
oftener, an old female will bear the 
reproductive duty assigned to all life, 
and a score of youngsters are produced 
before the summer is spent. The mat- 
ing season may extend into Indian 
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Summer, for I have taken a youngster 
scarcely larger than a Norway rat in 
my December sets. 

To be sure, the youngsters do not 
ali survive, else we would have a popu- 
lation that would be a liability rather 
than a prospective fur crop of great 
value. Avian predators, particularly the 
low flying marsh hawk and the great 
horned owl take a sizeable toll. The 
snapping turtle and pike grasp the 
youngsters from below, while foxes, 
raccoons and other four-footed beasts 
make sizeable inroads that keep the 
growing population in check. Among 
these predators is the mink. Some ar- 
gue that this sinuous animal plays little 
role in muskrat predation, fut exam- 
ination of hundreds of stomachs and 
many droppings of the mink indicate 
that, in New York at least, the mink 
does take a rather heavy toll of the ’rat 
population, and our studies show that 
the buck mink, often approximating a 
muskrat in weight, is particularly re- 
sponsible. No need to condemn him 
on this score, as his value in New 
York presently ranks second only to 
the muskrat in total fur volume. 

With declining prices and improve- 
ment in synthetic furs, returns to the 
"rat trapper may be cut by a growing 
surplus of the ’rat, which might also 
eventually become an agricultural prob- 
lem of no mean consequence. But ir- 
respective of pelt values, it appears 
likely that those who trap will continue 
their pursuit without regard to prospec- 
tive income. 

New York is one of the great musk- 
rat producing states in the Union. The 
income to trappers may exceed a mil- 
lion dollars annually, and when prices 
are high the total value of the crop 
compares favorably with that of the 
top ‘rat producing states in the country. 
No cultivating, seeding nor care of the 
crop is necessary—only the harvesting. 
Trapping provides a sport and a profit 
to a legion of our citizens, particularly 
our younger citizens, who might not 
otherwise be provided with pocket 
money. Change in the pants contrib- 
utes to independence and pride. How 
better can a lad learn the ways of wild- 
life and gain a measure of independence 
than through the trapline? 

So long as there is a demand for fur, 
so long will the muskrat serve us. 
Years ago it replaced the beaver as the 
banner of the fur trade in the Excelsior 
State, and while natural furs excel, this 
wild creature will lead all fur-bearers 
throughout the Nation. Our State will 
continue to provide a measurable share 
of pelts to the world market. And they 
will be the best pelts. Those from our 
upstate marshes are the finest hides 
that reach the fur trade. 


HUNTING HEADS: Fishing. Blunt, Bodkin, Two blade, Four blade PRACTICE POINTS (not used for hunting) 
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Left to 
Glass Bow, 


LTHOUGH the long bow has been 
legal for hunting in New York 
during the regular gunning sea- 
son for many years, it was not 

until 1948 that a special big game sea- 
son for archers was established. The 
archers were offered a two-week season 
to run immediately preceding the regu- 
lar gunning season in all of the coun- 
ties of the State where the regular gun- 
ning season was established, and _ this 
arrangement has been continued by law 
to the present day. 

The establishment of a special arch- 
ery season gave to the bow and arrow 
(and to the bowman) a much deserved 
and long delayed lift. The first state 
to establish such a season was Wis- 
consin; in 1934, this state set aside 
two counties for bowmen. 

This past fall, archers in New York 
were granted another privilege which 
this Department and other interested 
parties (including, of course, the arch- 
ers) had been seeking for a number of 
years—the right to take deer of either 
sex. Whether it was this additional 





right: 


ing Recurve Bow, 





Straight 


Bow, 
Reflex Bow, Work- 
Metal Bow 


privilege, or simply a general increase 
of interest in archery, the sale of arch- 
ery licenses and of archery equipment 
skyrocketed. As to the licenses, only 
853 were sold in 1948, but in 1952 
the sales totaled 5,831. As to archery 
equipment, Jess Shoemaker of Ithaca 
reported an increase of over 200 new 
customers this past season in the Ithaca 
region alone, while Andy Buff of Syra- 
cuse told us that his new customers 
this year totaled more than 2,000. And 
he added, significantly, that his sales of 
archery equipment since the end of 
the deer season ‘by far exceeded those 
of fishing equipment. Evidently, quite 
a few people are getting ready for 
next year. 

Statistics concerning the archery sea- 
sons held since 1948 are interesting; 
in the first year, 853 archers took 13 
deer; in 1949, 709 archers took 18 
deer; in 1950, 1,136 archers took 34 
deer; in 1951, 1,650 archers took 54 
deer, while in 1952, 5,831 archers took 
234 deer. A little figuring will show 
that hunter success from 1948 to 1952 











Cross Bow 


Shooting Glove; 
Bow String: Beeswax (apply to bow string) 


Kasi 


Bows and Bowmen, New York 


The Fletcher and Feather Burner 
Fishing Reel and Arrow 
Feathers: Gluing, Untrimmed, Trimmed, Frou-Froy 







Illegal in New York 


Bowsight 


Arm Guard; Finger Tab; 


has increased from 1.5 per cent to 4.0 
per cent. 

Our State has long recognized, how- 
ever, that archery is not merely for 
hunters, nor merely a fall season pas- 
time. Many of our State parks have 
for years maintained archery facilities 
for anybody interested, and in 1950 
100 acres on the Connecticut Hill 
Game Management Area were set aside 
for the construction of a 56-target field 
course. To the best of our knowledge, 
this course is the most extensive in the 
Eastern United States that is registered 
and approved by the National Field 
Archery Association. It is maintained 
and supervised entirely by local archers, 
who shoot at artificial targets placed in 
likely spots so as to simulate natural 
hunting conditions. 

With the advent of firearms, it was 
only natural that the interest in archery 
should decline, and it was not until the 
National Archery Association was 
formed in 1879 that a revival was insti- 
gated. Today this is the oldest amateur 
sports organization in this country. 








In 1940, the National Field Archery 
Association was formed. Its member- 
ship (comprising a good part of the 
more than 400,000 archers in the 
United States) consists of both field 
archers (target enthusiasts who shoot 
under simulated hunting conditions) 
and bow hunters. In New York, one 
of the largest affiliated groups is the 
New York State Field Archery Associa- 
tion, of which Stewart Wilson of De- 
posit is the President. Throughout the 
State there are 27 local groups regis- 
tered with this Association, and during 
warmer months of the year competi- 
tions are held every week end at one or 
another of the various club grounds. 

As indicated by the figures previously 
quoted, archers take an_ insignificant 
number of deer from the State’s total 
herd. For the privilege of attempting 
to do so, they must buy a special license 
which sells at $5.25. Hitherto, this 
license was valid only for hunting with 
the bow, but legislation will be pro- 
posed this year which would permit 
the holder to take a deer with a gun 
during the regular gunning season pro- 
vided he fails to collect one with his 
bow during the special archery season. 

Even though there were about seven 
times as many archers afield this past 
year as there were in 1948, it cannot 
be contended that archers at the pres- 
ent time make a significant contribu- 
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Field Archery Simulates 
Hunting Conditions 


tion to deer management in terms of 
herd reduction. If archery continues to 
develop as it has in the past, however, 
this picture may soon change. But at 
the present time, the significance of 
archery is mainly that in areas of low 
game population and high hunting pres- 
sure, the bow and arrow is the answer 
in supplying maximum sport and mini- 
mum kill. And the safety and un- 
obtrusiveness of this type of hunting 
recommend it for heavily populated 
areas such as Westchester and Long 
Island. 

It has been contended that hunting 
with the bow is futile—that as a hunt- 
ing tool it does not provide the neces- 
sary wallop or killing power. It is too 
bad that those who make this criticism 
don’t have the opportunity to talk with 
the armor-clad French knights who fell 
to English arrows during the Hundred 
Years Wars. The fact is that a properly 
sharpened broadhead can be easily 
driven through a bucket of sand, 
whereas a .45 bullet won’t make the 
grade. And it does not require an ac- 
complished or powerful bowman to 
drive a broadhead through a two-inch 
pine plank. Some statistics released by 
the Department of Conservation in 
Michigan and relating to many hun- 
dred deer reveal that in 40 per cent of 
the cases the arrow passed completely 
through the animal, and in many in- 
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stances cut the rib bones on both sides. 
The weight of the bow is a factor. 
This year the minimum legal weight 
of a long bow in New York remains the 
same—45 lbs. The figure 45 Ibs. refers 
to the amount of a (in ee. Te- 
quired to draw the bow to full draw; 
it does not refer, of course, to the 
actual weight in hand of a bow. 

Another criticism frequently heard 
is that the arrow is a crucl weapon. 
There has been a lot of loose talk to 
the effect that following our archery 
seasons, many decr have been seen in 
the woods looking like pincushions— 
with arrows sticking out here and there. 
A careful check of these reports has 
confirmed not one of them. Of course, 
the use of a sharp broadhead (a general 
term used to describe the type of point 
proper for hunting arrows) is neces- 
sary, and only the new and untrained 
novice would attempt the use of blunt- 
tipped or target arrows. Nevertheless, 
such arrows have been used during 
past seasons in this State and, to cor- 
rect this situation, legislation will be 
introduced this year. The keen-edged 
steel broadhead has been found to be 
just as lethal as the bullet when prop- 
erly placed and furthermore, its impact 
is not accompanied by violent shock 
or pain. 

The necessity for keeping the broad- 
head razor sharp can not be over- 
emphasized, since its killing power de- 
pends upon piercing the skin and cut- 
ting vital organs and arteries, causing 
death through loss of blood. If a deer 
is hit in a vital spot and a!lowed to bed 
down, the bow hunter wi!! usually find 
his quarry within a few hundred yards. 
But plenty of time—perhaps from two 
to four hours—should be allowed be- 
fore the animal is pursued. 

Others critical of bow hunting have 
said that the special season provided 
for archers has had the effect of alert- 
ing game so that the chances of gun- 
ners during the regular gunning season 
are adversely affected. In view of the 
minimum disturbance caused by arch- 
ers, and in view of the fact that the 
small game season on such species as 
grouse and squirrel are in effect at the 
same time, there seems to be little 
justice in this criticism of the pussy- 
footing archer. 

Almost without exception, the bow 
hunter is a sportsman rather than a 
meat hunter. He has imposed a de 
liberate handicap upon himself, and 
relies upon his skill as a woodsman and 
his knowledge of the outdoors rather 
than upon the long-range killing power 
of his weapon. In fact you might say 
that if he were not a sportsman, he 
would not use a bow. 

—Dave ALLEN 





THE FUTURE OF THE FOREST PRACTICE ACT 


Where Do We Go From Here? 





HERE is no greater challenge to forest conservation 

here in New York than the question of how our 

privately-owned forest lands are going to be managed. 

No matter what we do with the State Forests, or how 
many trees we plant on idle land, our forest economy in 
this and the next generation will stand or fall on the pro- 
duction level which is maintained in the ten million acres 
of industrially-owned forests, private estates, and farm wood- 
lots. New York State publicly recognized the importance 
of this problem when Governor Dewey signed the Forest 
Practice Act on February 28, 1946; but, in all such under- 
takings, putting laws on the statute books is only a means 
to an end, and the end itself will be realized only to the 
extent that succeeding legislatures, administrative agencies 
and the general public give continuing support to the 
program. 

The Forest Practice Act was designed to make available 
to every forest owner in the State, without cost to the indi- 
vidual, the best technical advice and assistance obtainable. 
With that in mind, and with increased funds at its disposal, 
the Conservation Department from 1946 to 1950 built up 
a staff of some 30 professional forestry graduates to handle 
this work. Thirty men seems like a large group; but whether 
it is adequate with respect to the size of the job is a matter 
currently being considered by the Conservation Department 
and the State Forest Practice Board. 

If we were to take the ten million acres in the literal 
sense of a single forest area requiring intensive manage- 
ment, this would be only one forester for every 330,000 
acres. Anybody who knows the woods realizes how little 
attention one forester could give to a tract of that size in 
the course of a year; but these ten million acres are of 
infinite variety as regards condition, location, owner’s ob- 
jective and past handling. Some of the larger tracts (as 
well as some of the farm woodlots) have long been under 
good management either as a result of advice that owners 
have received from the Extension Service and other public 
agencies, or through employment of resident or consulting 
foresters. Manv sections of this huge area are composed 
of young second growth in which there is no need to do 
anything at the present time. And other thousands of 


acres are on rough, inaccessible situations where they con- 


stitute protection forests of no commercial value. Never- 
theless, there may be four or five million acres where forestry 
is vitally needed. 

As this program approaches its seventh anniversary, it 
seems most appropriate for the State Forest Practice Board 
and those of us in the Department who administer this 
program on a service basis, to inquire whether we are best 
carrying out the intent of the Legislature and giving the 
public the services to which they are entitled, on the most 
efficient basis. Are we following up to learn whether recom- 
mendations are being carried out and what the results have 
been? 

Public response to the services offered has far exceeded 
expectations. More than 3,700 woodland owners are par- 
ticipating in the program, and we always have four or five 
hundred more waiting their turn. Under these circum- 
stances, with the pressure to take care of “new customers”, 
the making of necessary inspections on work already done 
is becoming increasingly difficult. 


F two things we are reasonably sure: (1) The marking 
and estimating service by our foresters has made it easier 
both for the buyer and seller of timber to arrive at a fair 
price; (2) with this, there has been eliminated the incentive 
to liquidate immature growing stock (the trees in the 6 to 
12-inch diameter) that are going to produce the next crop 
(my own feeling is that the conservation of New York’s 
timber resources through this item alone is an economic 
justification for the program); (3) through our marketing 
advice to the individual woodlot owner, he is able to market 
his products more selectively, thus getting a better return 
for specialty stock than if he sold woods-run. 

During the next twelve months we propose, in co-opera- 
tion with the State Forest Practice Board, to undertake 
an intensive analysis of this project to find out what ad- 
justments may need to be made in order to make sure that 
present services are being used to the best advantage, and 
to determine whether additional services may be required. 

—E. W. Litt ierierp, 
Supt. Forest Management 
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MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 
veral Tons Field Stone 
Two Trucks and Drivers 























Pole Carrier and Truck 
Three Logs 35’-50' x 14” 
Misc. Matched Lumber 
Four 36"' x 1" Iron Pins 


Hammer and Nails 















































Picks and Shovels 
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SOURCE 


Nearby Farms ~ 
Brockway Motors 
County Highway Dept. 

Telephone Co. 


Land Owner 
Lumber Co. 
Blacksmith 

Club Member 
Club Member 
Club Member 
Club Member 
Club Member 
Club Member 
Club Treasury 








HE drawing on this page shows a 
small part of New York State. ‘To 
find this part, drive out past the 
Homer ball park, three quarters of 
a mile off Route 281, there you'll see it. 

Typically, this rural scene contains 

a potential trout brook, a pasture, and 

ill. Not so ty pical are the six man- 
seule trout pools you'll find if you walk 
down to the bank; devices creating en- 
vironments for legal trout where there 
weren’t any (well hardly any) before. 

What happened here could happen 
anywhere, because the transition was 
created by a sportsmen’s fraternity and 
we have plenty of those sprinkled 
around New York. But this club had 
what so many groups lack: A chance 
combination of informed leadership 
plus members willing to get their hands 
dirty and their feet wet. This happy 
coincidence led to the building, in 
1939, of six straight-log dams which 
have withstood severe floods (both of 
high water and of criticism) beautifully. 

The stream is Factory Brook. In 
1939 it was, like so many are today, 
shallow and unproductive of legal fish. 
Your only casts, going up through, were 
the usual random jabs with a Cahill 
above a certain pebble, while your opti- 
mistic eye always was straining around 
the next bend for a likely-looking place 
that never materialized. In other words, 
the situation on Factory Brook par- 
alleled 1,100 other situations in the 
1,100 communities that house the 
1,100 sportsmen’s clubs in our State: 
Improvement was needed. 

The Isaak Walton League of America 
(Cortland Chapter) stepped in. They 
stepped into Factory Brook—clean up 
to their ankles. (Today you’d go over 
your waders in the same spots.) Thev 
reasoned that deeper water was needed 
(even a kid knows you can’t keep a pet 
pout in a pie tin). Apparently the logi- 
cal approach here was to install a device 
which would create for the trout three 
substantial attractions: Cover, increased 
oxygen during critical periods, and a 
collecting counter for aquatic foods. A 
straight log dam. It worked, and re- 
ward was immediate. Next vear (1940) 
the fish were there. And thev’re still 
there. Years later (1951) biologists, 
checking with a shocker after the sea- 
son. turned up hundreds of trout in- 
cluding five-pound browns in the im- 
proved areas, almost no legal fish in the 
unimproved (1939) areas. This bears 
out scientific data demonstrating that 
such population change following sensi- 
ble stream improvement is not at all 
unusual, is in fact the rule. And all 
this job took was ingenious leadership. 
muscle, and darned little equipment (all 
of which was supplied locally). 

Leadership insured a good turnout at 
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tle three Saturday “bees” which saw 
the devices installed. Man-hours were 
intelligently used (time for building 
one structure: Five men working three 
and one half hours. Muscles were on 
hand Iriday night getting rocks and 
logs bankside ready for work, then Sat- 
urday getting the job donc. Equip- 
ment, strangely, presented the least 
problem of all; once sold, everyone 
wanted in, and a little judicious need- 
ling produced trucks from County 
Highway Department, local car dealer, 


and telephone company (which also 
supplied a pole carrier for the job.) 
Salvage poles were offered, but the land- 
owner already had supplied hemlock 
logs. Irom here on the Isaak Walton 
League, sparked by Mr. William ‘Tobin, 
couldn't be stopped. 

‘Today this section of l'actory Brook 
is more than just six good trout pools 
that furnish two thousand man-hours 
of recreation during the season; it is 
gurgling proof that you can shorten the 
distance between good fishing spots. 


The Origin 
of the Seth Green 


HINGS move so rapidly that quite 

often the man who originated an idea 
is almost forgotten. So, as I have often 
heard the story, I’d like to tell you of 
the origin of the famous Seth Green 
fishing outfit, told me by my father who 
witnessed the episode. 

Shortly after the Civil War (about 
1867-1869) my father and grandfather 
were building a stcamboat at Ham- 
mondsport at the head of Lake Keuka. 
(Incidentally, the two Springsteads 
built a large proportion of the boats 
that plied the Finger Lakes until the 
advent of the railroads and motor 
trucks made their operation unprofit- 
able.) One early summer day there 
appeared at their boatyard a man who 
introduced himself as Seth Green of 
Rochester, and he wanted to contact 
a local boatman who knew the lake 
and who would take him fishing. Be- 
ing directed to the home of a well 
known fisherman, he departed after 
proffering his thanks, and they thought 
nothing more of it. 

But the next day the boatman 
stopped by bright and early to thank 
them for the customer and to tell them 
what luck they had. He said they did 
not catch a single fish, because Mr. 
Green—instead of fishing—had provided 
himself with a long line marked off 
into six-foot lengths and with a heavy 
sinker tied to the end of it. He also 
had a rough map of the lake he had 
drawn. After rowing down the lake 
about a mile, Mr. Green sounded the 
depth of water and marked it down on 


I 


- 





the map and so proceeded to work his 
way down the lake towards the bluff. 
The boatman told him the names of 
the different landings on the shores 
and also the names of the points run- 
ning out into the lake—which were 
written on the map. But nary a fish 
did they get. 

However, the boatman stated, Mr. 
Green requested him to catch a good 
quantity of large silver shiners from an 
adjacent creek and keep them in a live 
box until his return. Several days later 
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‘Too, it is a challenge to other com- 
munity organizations to help do a job 
that no Conservation Department ever 
will be big enough to do: Help te- 
plenish a hard pressed sport by increas- 
ing the fish-holding capacity of your 
own back yard streams. This way—and 
only this way—can our growing clan 
enjoy future fishing merely by taking 
the trout rod down from the wall in- 
stead of the sleeping bag down from the 
attic. 

—J. D. Butcer 


Rig 


he was back again, and taking along 
the shiners he and the boatman pro- 
ceeded down the lake. This time Mr. 
Green fished. The boatman said that 
when Mr. Green took the top off the 
square box he carried his sounding line 
in, it was full of lines and hooks, the 
like of which he had never seen be- 
fore. ‘There was a sinker on the end 
of the line, then a whiffletree and a 
leader and so on up the line on which 
there were eight or ten leaders. What 
got the boatman were the gang hooks 
on the ends of the leaders, but after 
Mr. Green had put a shiner on the 
first onc the man got the idea, and he 
said that wherever they went thcy 
caught trout. They had the bottom 
of the boat covered when they re- 
turned. Mr. Green took a couple of 
trout with him and gave the rest to the 
boatman and made a date for another 
trip several days later. 

The boatman peddled the trout 
around town and also the news of how 
they had been caught, and also that 
Mr. Green would be back, and when. 
So, when the day came and along 
with it Mr. Green, the lake front was 
thronged with fishermen and Mr. 
Green (anticipiating just that) had pro- 
vided himself with a number of rigs 
which he sold to anxious fishermen 
who soon put them to good use and 
also soon began to make their own rigs. 

And that is the story of the Seth 
Green Trout rig—which has caught 
more lake trout than any other. 

—Georce A. SprincsTeap, Geneva 
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PATHFINDER 


6. DOUBLE SLEEPING BAG 


7. COTTAGEAIRE 





[ours 


ORE and more people take to the 
woods each year. This is good, 
but some of the tents people haul 
are not so good. Some know 

what they want but can’t afford it, 
others can afford it but don’t know 
what they want. This article may give 
campers a rough idea of some of thie 
many tents available and their cost. 

‘Tent materials are called duck, tana- 
lite, kiro, Egyptian cloth, aberlite, tano, 
extra liglit, aberduck, nylon, balloon 
silk (which isn’t silk) and others. ‘The 
tents shown can be made from any of 
these. The lighter the tent, the greater 
the cost, usually. In the table on the 
next page, the lighter weights seem to 
go with the higher prices. For weight 
comparisons, an 87 lb. tent of Egyptian 
cloth would weigh 74 in kiro, 7} in 
aberlite, 7 in “extra light,” 7 in. tana- 
lite and about 20 in duck. Barring acci- 
dents, tanalite is one of the better ma- 
terials for a lifetime tent. 

Camping without a tent for a period 
of time is hell. Sometimes, it’s hell 
with one. For summer, the finicky de- 
mand a water and vermin proof tent. 
I worry mostly about the water, for at 
times even a saint will swear silently 
through his teeth when it rains into 
his sack. For winter, the colder the 
weather, the more open the tent must 
be. Fire in front, of course. Wall tents 
make one of the best fixed camps while 
the Baker, campfire, forester and 
lean-to styles make fine winter rigs. 

Before buying a tent, figure out the 
number of people to use it, duffle and 
furniture space. Roominess is not esti- 
mated by ground dimensions alone; 
check the height of the center and the 
walls too. Sewed in floors are excellent 
but a nuisance to keep clean. Add 
weight, too. 

Avoid tents with flat roofs, single 
seams, insufficient stay-pieces, no venti- 
lators, chain stitching and machine 
clamped brass grommets which pull out 
easily. Get galvanized iron rings sewn 
in by hand. 

Prices fluctuate with the season and 
the price of cotton. Buy when prices 
are down. It’s like shopping after 
Christmas. Low prices generally go with 
inferior workmanship, but high prices 
may mean unnecessary refinements. 
Look around. Talk with your sport 
shop dealers, tent makers and G.I. 
surplus houses (Army & Navy stores) 
but don’t expect to find the perfect 
tent. It hasn’t been made. 

—Nick Dranos 
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TENTS, Continued 
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23. LEAN-TO 


TENT NAME 
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Max. Size | Height 
| | Approx. 


114,x9\% 
934 x 934 


| 9x 11 
|6%4x6% 
| 6144x7 

. DOUBLE SLEEPING BAG. | 
. COTTAGEAIRE........... 


44” x 90” 
94% x 11% 
10 x 14 


| 10x10 

| 944 x11% 
| 10x7% 

| 9% x7% 
| 16x16 
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21. LITE-PAK 


Lbs. 
Weight 


125 
3to9 
6 to 18 
12 
10 
16-30 
90 
46 
90 
90 
9-30 
7-18 
15-90 
7-15 
100 
5-15 
334 
2-4 
614-50 
20 
12 
3-6 
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4-12 
6-20 
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19. RANGE 


25 
40-140 
40 
20 
8-14 
25 
25-300 
40-90 
30-80 
40-90 




















24. WALL 


Remarks 


w/poles, bobbinet windows and door. 

Good winter tent. 

Water, vermin proof, w/nets. 

Not insect proof. 

Water, vermin proof, zipper net front. 
Netting can make it mosquito proof. 
w/steel poles, bobbinet. 

Water, vermin proof; cook under porch. 
Water, vermin proof; w/pole. 

Water, vermin proof; w/poles, stakes. 
Excellent winter tent; netting for summer. 
Water, vermin proof. 

Versatile; sides can be rolled up; cook inside. 
Excellent winter tent; net front for summer. 
Water, vermin proof; w/pole & netting. 
Versatile; winter or summer. 

Water, vermin proof; 2 bobbinet windows. 
Used by Army; good but sweats a lot. 
Water, vermin proof. 

Water, vermin proof; w/poles, ropes, stakes. 
Same as above. 

Bought as whole or in halves. 

18” hood; good winter tent w/fire. 
Versatile; summer or winter; sewn-in floors. 
Versatile; use with or without ridge pole. 
Can be set-up 5 different ways; versatile. 
Water, vermin proof; w/ventilators. 





FAMILY TENT CAMPING 


This article deals exclusively 
with camping on the 34 public 
campsites developed and main- 
tained by the Conservation De- 
partment. However, tent camping 
is permitted on Forest Preserve 
Land (2,418,583.69 acres in the 
Adirondacks and Catskills) under 
the following conditions: 

If the tent is to be occupied for 
more than three days, a free per- 
mit is required from the local 
Forest Ranger; no such camp may 
be located on a trail, or within 
150 feet of any spring or other 
source of water supply; if a perma- 
nent platform is to be built under 
the tent, a permit is required. Such 
platform immediately becomes 
the property of the State, but the 
builder shall have precedence as to 
occupancy. 

Obviously, when camping on an 


OR the summer of 1952 (which 

as far as this Department is con- 
cerned officially closed on Septem- 
ber 15) New York State’s 34 pub- 
lic campsites in the mountain 
areas of the Adirondack and Cats- 
kill Forest Preserve catered to 37,- 
091 family groups, comprising 
132,303 individual campers. This 
is an all-time record for tent camp- 
ing in the Forest Preserve. There 
were 8,435 campers turned away 
during the season because all fa- 
cilities were occupied. 

This calls attention to the fact 
that the Bureau of Camps and 
Trails has had a constant struggle 
for the past 25 years to keep up 
with the demands of the public 
for camping sites, and confirms 
the idea that tent camping is a 
way of life which many New 
Yorkers enjoy when the problems 
of site, sanitation, pure drinking 
water and protection are taken 
care of for them. 

Many people who have never 
enjoyed a camping out experience 
(but who have at least some 
pioneer blood in their veins) have 
the urge to try it—but hesitate 
for lack of “know how.” It is 
to help such people that this ar- 
ticle is written. 

“Camping out” on any of the 
34 developed Forest Preserve 
campsites is safe camping because 


undeveloped section of the Forest 
Preserve, the camper is confronted 
with many problems not present 
on the developed campsite. These 
include the problems of site selec- 
tion, sanitation (extremely impor- 
tant), careful use of fire (extremely 
important), and garbage disposal. 
Anyone planning to tent out on 
Forest Preserve Lands should make 
plans well in advance to handle 
these problems, and this article 
should be helpful. 

In 1951, permits were issued to 
approximately 5,700 people who 
camped for more than three days 
on Forest Preserve Land. Figures 
are not yet completed for 1952, 
but in view of the ideal weather 
the number of people who tented 
out “on their own” that year un- 
doubtedly exceeded that of the 
previous year. 


the most important problems con- 
fronting a camper—site, safety, 
drinking water and sanitation— 
have been solved by the bureau in 
charge of campsites. That still 
leaves two problems for the pro- 
spective camper: Shelter and food. 
Let’s consider these two problems: 


SHELTER: Most campers 
learn about shelter by trial and 
error. They forget about the 
possibility of rainy days, damp 
ground, hot sunshine and high 
winds—not to mention pests and 
varmints. So when it comes to 
shelter the prospective camper 
is advised to consult an old timer 
and (we hope) profit by his ex- 
aaa But as a rule it is 

ard to tell anything to a new 
camper; it all seems so simple to 
him until he has tried it. 

A Forest Preserve campsite oc- 
cupied by 100 family groups will 
have 50 or more different types 
of shelters ranging from an Army 
pup tent to a de luxe trailer. 
Most are shown in the preceding 
article. All have their points for 
various types of camping. It is 
unusual, however, to find any two 
campers who will agree on what 
is best, but we don’t mind stick- 
ing our neck out. 

The conventional Army type 
four-wall tent, size 10’ by 73 
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With a water proofed tent, why have 
a fly? The answer is that the fly pro- 
vides a protected air space over the tent 
which prevents it from becoming a 
Turkish bath on a sunny day, and les- 
sens the dampness on a rainy day. Ex 
tended over the front, it provides a 
sheltered space for the dinner table. 
Mosquito netting can be taped to the 
top edges to hang to the ground for pest 
control and to keep out the early morn- 
ing mist. An extra piece of canvas comes 
in handy to hang on the windward side 
on rainy or windy days. The tent itself 
should have three-way ventilation with 
roll-up sides, screened for insect protec- 
tion. Such tents sell for about $75. 





THE ALL-WEATHER CAMP 


Such a set-up will make a good camp 
for a stay of a week or longer. There 
must be space inside the tent to set up 
five folding canvas cots. Each cot should 
have a thin mattress or a regular cot 
mattress. There should be at least six 
pounds of wool blankets or equivalent 
per cot. Nights are cold in the moun- 
tains, even in August. 

A pyramidal tent with no center pole 
is excellent for two people making over- 
night stands. This type tent is equipped 
with a small front awning which can be 
lowered over the front entrance at night 
and used as an awning by day. For a 
longer set-up, say for a week or more, 
a 12x10 tent fly should be taken along 
to provide a comfortable place to cook 
and eat. The disadvantage of the pyra- 
midal tent is that it gets very hot on a 
sunny day. 

Another popular set-up is two Baker 
tents pitched facing one another, 10 to 
12 feet apart, with a fly over the open 
part slightly overlapping the front edges 
of both tents. 

For all types of tents, the poles and 
tent pegs are verv important. As a rule 
the poles that come with the average 
tent are too slender, and the tent pegs 
too small. Steel tent pegs, at least a 
foot long, are needed. Ropes are often 
too short. So take along an extra supply 
of rope, 3 strand 2”, or cotton clothes 
line, or both. (Rope is verv useful in 
camp; blankets must be aired, wet 
clothes hung out to drv, and now and 
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then an extra tent rope will prevent a 
collapse on a windy night. It’s also good 
to have an extra rope to loan a neighbor- 
ing camper.) 


FOOD: He who sleeps warm and 
comfortable in camp develops an enor- 
mous appetite. Good camp cooking 
compensates for a multitude of defects. 
Cooking on Forest Preserve campsites is 
done over an open fireplace, or if you 
are a sissy (I see brickbats coming) on a 
gas or 3-burner oil stove which the 
camper brings with him. Remember 
that white gas (no lead) must be used 
in gas stoves if they are to function over 
five minutes. An axe, and if possible a 
bow saw, are necessary if wood is to be 
burned in the fire place. You chop your 
own wood, remember, so have a sharp 
axe. 

A nested camp cooking kit, alu- 
minum usually (available at most sport- 
ing goods stores), is best for cooking in 
the open. It consists of three nested 
pots from 8-quart size down, a fry pan, 
coffee pot and plates. This kit usually 
comes packed in a nice canvas bag. Also 
needed will be six enamelware cups, and 
six generous size bowls for soup and 
cereals. Several slipon cover jars will be 
useful. Let the cooks figure out the 
necessary knives, forks, spoons, flapjack 
turners, can opencrs, ctc. 

All this duffle (and more) can be 
packed in a metal lined box with a tight 
fitting cover which can be used as an 
ice box. Set the box in the ground with 
the top protruding about two inches. A 
pail in one corner of the box will hold 
ice. If ice is not available, lay a piece of 
canvas over the cover of the box and 
suspend a leaky can of water over the 
canvas, so that drop by drop the canvas 
will be kept damp. Evaporation will 
keep the interior of the box cool. 

Have a place for everything and keep 
everything in its place. Know how to 
build and maintain a proper cooking fire, 
having in mind that flames and soft 
pitchy wood (pine) smudge up the pots 
and spoil the food. An L. L. Bean col- 
lapsible camp cooker will bake anything 
—pies, cake, macaroni and cheese, bis- 
cuits, short cake, corn bread—a useful 
gadget in camp. In time, if you stick to 
it, you will learn how to roast chicken 
and beef in front of an open fire. With 
the necessary implements at hand all 
that is needed to make camp a success 
is a good cook and a good firebuilder. 


WARNING: All food (except in 
cans) must be protected at night. Mice, 
squirrels, and raccoons will get it if you 
don’t watch out. A raccoon will take the 
cover off a garbage pail. Have a good 
sized stone to hold down the cover of 
the ice box. Ants and bees are often a 


pest in camp unless things are kept 
clean and tight. 

Camping out is fun and its healthy. 
But it’s also an art. You go camping, 
and so learn all about such things. ‘The 
fun depends on your ability to cope 
sucessfully with unusual conditions. 

—A. T. SHorery 


RICH EXPERIENCE 


O it’s camping you're going. So you'd 
better stop and figure out if it 
wouldn’t be nicer to stay home. It says 
in the book that camping out is a rich 
experience that acquaints one with the 
Great Outdoors. It sure is, and it sure 
does. 

The best way to find out about all 
this is to decide suddenly that you're 
going camping, and then go. Don’t 
make plans now. You can pick up a 
bag of potatoes and some Pepto Bismol 
in Glens Falls on the way north. Since 
vou didn’t know where you were going 
when you started, it won’t surprise you 
when you don’t know where you are 
when night falls. Night is a nice time 
to set up camp anyway. Very few people 
lave been killed doing this. There has 
been some loss of blood and temper, 
however. Cutting firewood is extra good 
fun in the dark, especially with a nice 
dull axe. (In order not to miss any of 
the richness of the entire experience, it 
is best to make no advance plans about 
camping.) Do not think about mosqui- 
toes or black flies. Learn to love them. 
When they come into your tent just say 
to yourself that God made them too. 
For maximum experience with such 
bugs place your tent in a nice low spot 
near a swamp. Even if the bugs disap- 
point you, the rain won’t; you will have 
a rich experience with water, and right 
in your tent. Another way to find out 
about camping is to select a tent site 
with a nice view—no trees or anything 
like that around to obstruct vision. You 
will really appreciate this view the next 
morning, after you’ve chopped your wav 
out of the tent that blew down on you 
during the night. There is also an ex- 
cellent way to have a very rich experi- 
cnce with vour stomach: just cook every- 
thing in a frying pan with lots of grease. 
(The proper philosophy here: Your 
stomach has been giving vou trouble 
for a long time, so now you're going to 
get even with it and give your stomach 
some trouble.) And if you really want 
to find out about the woods, you owe it 
to yourself to get lost. This is a snap. 
Just don’t take any maps with you, and 
if Columbus made it without a compass 
so can you. You can count on it, our 
Rangers will recover—if not you, then 
what’s left of you. —P.WF. 
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YES— 





we have RATTLESNAKES 


NE day this past summer a camper 

on Turtle Island, Lake George, 

crossed over to the mainland and 

climbed Tongue Mountain. To 
his surprise, and consternation he met 
up with two timber rattlesnakes (Cro- 
talus horridus). So now he inquires 
of THe Conservationist: “Where 
else in New York is there possibility 
of a similar experience? And what 
about rattlesnakes in New York, any- 
way?” 

An answer with all the trimmings 
would make a fair-sized book, and we 
understand that such a book is in proc- 
ess of being written. Nevertheless, we 
will attempt to answer the inquiry in 
general terms, with just a few of our 
own trimmings. 

To allay any fears, we would say at 
the outset that there is very slight dan- 
ger from rattlesnakes in this latitude, 
as compared, say, with the danger of 
falling out of a second story window 
in your home, or getting typhoid from 
drinking water from a mountain brook. 
Such danger is ever present, but at 


the same time remote. Encounters with 
rattlesnakes are rare and mortality from 
rattlesnake venom still rarer. The New 
York State Health Department has no 
record of death caused by a poisonous 
snake for the past three years. 

Two varieties of rattlesnake are found 
in New York: (1) The Massasauga 
(sistrurus catenatus), essentially a west- 
ern species but found in and around 
Cicero Swamp which, with interrup- 
tions, stretches across northern Onon- 
daga and Madison counties between 
Onondaga and Oneida lakes. Usual 
length two to three feet. Looks a bit 
like a harmless snake, except for the 
rattles. (2) Timber rattlesnake (Banded 
rattlesnake, Crotalus horridus). Aver- 
age size, 34 to 4 feet but they come 
larger and the writer helped kill one 
along the Delaware near Tuston 54 
feet long, skin spread in middle 114 
inches. Color of male, brown to black- 
ish; female, sulphur yellow with wide 
brown to blackish crossbands. 

Food: Small rodents, birds, frogs, 
small fish, small snakes. Often found 
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near camp garbage cans and dumps 
which attract rats, mice, squirrels and 
small rabbits—snake food. 

The timber rattlesnake in this lati- 
tude is a world beater for minding its 
own business and staying in its own 
back yard. This reptile, in spite of a 
wide distribution in New York, has a 
low degree of mobility, a restricted 
range and poor vision. Its haunts are 
the sunny southern exposures of rocky, 
ledgy slopes with a good fissure or den 
or talus heap which will give protection 
during the long cold hibernation period. 
Rattlesnakes seldom move far from 
their denning-up place. They will visit 
the ridge above the den and the low- 
land below, but they are not wanderers 
of the waste lands in these parts. Dur- 
ing July and August, however, a known 
snake den is not the place to look for 
a rattlesnake. Once warm weather sets 
in, the den is abandoned until the 
first frosty nights in early September, 
when they congregate near the mouth 
of the den, ready to crawl below frost 
line when instinct gives warning. Early 
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fall and late spring is harvest time for 
snake hunters. The body temperature 
of a snake is about that of the air. 
When the frost is on the pumpkin the 
snake gets very stiff and sluggish. We 
sat on one once and the snake was 
hardly aware of 

The Bible says: “Consider the wis- 
dom of the serpent.” We might add: 

“Especially in New York’’—where they 
sleep for six months and bask in the 
sun on warm ledges for the other six 
months, with an occasional night foray 
for food. An enviable life. Incidentally, 
according to Hornaday, no known spe- 
cies of New York snake (poisonous or 
non-poisonous) has become extinct, in 
spite of the fact that snakes have been 
killed on sight by most people ever 
since the serpent beguiled Eve in the 
Garden of Eden. 


PE LUXE rattlesnake winter apart- 
ments are located in most southern 
counties from Putnam to Chautauqua; 
in various sections of the Catskills, par- 
ticularly along the southern  escarp- 
ment from Mt. Tremper to Overlook 
Mountain; along the entire Schwan- 
gunk ridge; on the ridges bordering the 
Delaware in Sullivan County; in many 
favorable locations on the Ramapo 
plateau between Suffern and West 
Point; the Hudson Highlands; along 
the geologic fault lines containing Lake 
George and Lake Champlain as far 
north as Rattlesnake Mountain on 
Willsboro Bay north of Westport; and 
in the Taconic area north and south 
of Copake. And there are definite rat- 
tlesnake locations along the Schoharie 
and Mohawk. Place names are a help 
in finding out where rattlesnakes may 
possibly be encountered—names such 
as Rattlesnake Mountain, Rattlesnake 
Hill, Snake Den Mountain. There are 
hundreds of such places, some on the 
maps and some not. One such location 
on Lake Champlain (at Split Rock 
Mountain) is Snake Den Harbor, and a 
mile beyond is Grog Harbor, where the 
old time remedy for snake bite could be 
purchased in quantity, if not quality. 

Some well known locations north of 
what we may well call the regular snake 
belt are Tongue Mountain (north of 
Bolton Landing) in Warren County, 
and The Diameter at the head of the 
South Bay of Lake Champlain in 
W ashington County. 

For many years Warren County has 
paid a bounty [now $5] on rattlesnakes, 
and a few old timers have made a liv- 
ing from this bounty. The most famous 
(he died two years ago) was Bill Clark, 
who was the hero of one chapter in 
Carl Carmer’s book “Listen For The 
Lonesome Drum.” Clark told me that 
he figured on making $10 on every 
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average size snake he killed. In addi- 
tion to the bounty, he turned out about 
an ounce of oil (much sought after as 
a cure for rheumatism), cured and sold 
the skins, and made necklaces out of 
the rattles. I once asked Clark if he 
could tell the difference between a 
‘Tongue Mountain (Warren County) 
snake and a Washington County snake 
from South Bay. (Warren pays a 
bounty, Washington doesn’t.) Clark 
maintained that he could, but he 
doubted if the “fellers at the County 
Court House” could. 


pts JESNAKE hunting, especially if 
a bounty is involved, is very apt to 
be on a “sustained yield” basis, as 
the foresters call it—a crop every year. 
An experienced snake man can usu- 
ally get the males and spare the fe- 
m: ales. A female rattler will give birth 
to from seven to 12 young a_ year, 
so anyone can see how it would work 
out. 

Many years ago when John D. Rocke- 
feller purchased his large estate near 
‘Tarrytown in Westchester County he 
discovered he had acquired a_ large 
number of snakes (some of them poi- 
sonous or alleged to be), and he feared 
for his young sons. Tle invited the 
whole countryside in to kill them off 
at 25¢ a snake. The number of snakes 
brought in seemed over large for the 
acreage involved and continued to in- 
crease cach weck, until it was discovered 
that snakes were being imported from 
as far away as Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. 

The most successful snake extermina- 
tion project on Lake George came off 
just after the Revolution. <A farmer 
was transporting pigs by boat from the 
head of the lake to a place near Bolton. 
Opposite Diamond Island the boat 
capsized and the pigs, or most of them, 
got ashore on the island. At that time 
Diamond Island was strictly avoided 
because of its many rattlers. So the 
pigs were left on the island, to be 
rounded up in the fall after the snakes 
had denned up. When the time came 
for the round-up, the pigs were found 
to be fat and healthy, and from that 
day to this no rattlesnake has been 
seen on Diamond Island. 

The question has since arisen: “Will 
a porcupine kill and eat a rattlesnake?” 
The only clue we have comes from a 
Vassar College biology professor who 
reported coming upon a dead rattler 
and a very sick porcupine side by side 
on a Mt. Tremper climbing trip. It 
was later learned that Harry Baldwin, 
the Observer on the Mt. Tremper Fire 
‘Tower, had knocked off both. This 
brings up an important point. If you 
kill a rattler, best cut off the head and 
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bury it; the poison in the snake’s throat 
remains potent for some time. 

As far as this writer knows, Rattle- 
snake Mountain on Willsboro Bay, 18 
miles north of Westport, is the northern 


limit for rattlesnakes in castern New 
York. It was here that Sullivan 
Mitchell, famous for many things and 
a rattlesnake hunter de luxe (he hunted 
for the thrill of it) frightened people 
away from his farm by ‘hanging rattle- 
snake skins on his barn. Mr. Mitchell 
has departed and the snake hunter of 
this area now lives near the store in 
Whallonsburg. 

Some years ago down in the Ramapo 
Mountains the hillbillies made money 
collecting live rattlers to be sent to 
Brazil, where the first anti-snake venom 
was developed. ‘There was a legend 
among all the mountain pcople in the 
Ramapos that a snake rattle hung 
around the neck of a child, with the 
rattle held in the depression below the 
Adam’s apple, would prevent fits or 
convulsions. A rattle on a string sold 
for 25¢. The rattles can easily be 
slipped apart and slipped together again. 
We once asked an old Jackson White 
snake hunter about the biggest rattler 
he ever killed and he showed us a 
tail with 22 rattles. We were much im- 
pressed, not knowing then this string 
was made up from maybe half a dozen 
snakes. 


HE late Dr. Hornaday reported a tim- 

ber rattler with 17 rattles as a record. 
The rattles usually number not more 
than eight or nine, for the snake in his 
travels often gets the tail caught in a 
rock and they pull off. A rattlesnake 
sheds its skin in this area sometimes 
twice a scason, depending on the food 
supply. Each new skin is supposed to 


result in an additional rattle. 
A rattler comes out of hibernation 
lean and stringy and hungry. 


If the 





re 








season is warm and the food supply 
ample the old skin will begin to get 
os up and stretched ’till maybe early 

1 June the skin will begin to break 
a loosen around the head and the 
poor snake feels uncomfortable in its 
straightjacket. It then seeks a sunny 
south ledge and begins to heave and 
strike and literally crawl out of its own 
skin. We once watched this process 
and clocked it in one hour and twenty- 
five minutes. Whether this is fast or 
slow we do not know, but it was 
interesting to watch. At shedding time 
the snake is half blind and dangerous 
to monkey with. At best a rattler’s eye- 
sight is poor and it will strike at any 


sudden movement when danger is 
sensed. The darting tongue (which 


some people think are the fangs) is a 
sort of radar which points to prey or 
danger. 

When alarmed, gentlemanly 
snake gives warning. The rattle is 
caused by the rapidly whirling tail and 
is more like a whirring buzz than a 
rattle. There is no sound just like it, 
and by instinct you will know what it 
is the first time you hear it. The eyes 
of a rattler are slits, like a cat’s eyes, 
and not round beads as in the non- 
poisonous varicties. When a hillbilly 
suddenly finds himself in close prox- 
imity to a rattler, he freezes instantly 


this 


and does not move ’till the snake is 
located. The fangs of a rattler are 


often broken off and the poison sac de- 
pleted, but restoration takes place in 
a short time. 


| pholnggghe gaa prowl on warm 


nights, and such nights are the 
dangerous ones for humans on the 
prowl. This observer believes that the 


danger from rattlesnakes is slight 
because they are not aggressive, but 


wise like a bear, and will make every 
effort to escape when danger threatens. 

Survey crews and gypsy moth crews 
of the Conservation Department fre- 
quently have to traverse rattlesnake 
country in line of duty, and many are 
the varns thev can tell. In late August 
of 1946, William Potter of Ellenville, 
scouting for gypsy moth egg clusters in 


Pb ~ 


the Schw angunks, was struck on the bony 


~~ 


part of the wrist by a rattler. 
old hand he was not half as excited as 


Being an 


the chap with him. 
put on at once just above the wound. 
Then the wound was opened up and 
sucked, and Potter then was taken to 
a doctor. The only trouble was a slight 
swelling. On the other hand a man 
named Snyder, a snake hunter for the 
Bronx Zoo, some years ago, when struck 
by a rattler on the hand, wert into a 
panic and ran several miles to a doctor. 
He died because he did the wrong 
thing. 


RDINARILY December is safe for 

scouting snake country. One warm 
December "di iy, Bill Masterson and < 
gypsy moth crew found themselves in 
a snake den near Copake. The rattlers 


were sunning themselves at the en- 
trance. ‘The snakes were a bit sluggish. 
Every man froze in his tracks and 


Masterson killed 13 snakes. 

The writer was out one day with a 
Harriman Park Ranger who spotted 
rattler coiled up by the edge of the 
highway. The Ranger (who had on 
puttees) walked up to the snake, kicked 
it into the middle of the road and then 
proceeded to kick it along for 500 fect 
down the road to a camp, where he 
killed it. 

Another time, crossing the Tuxedo 
Park golf course, we noticed a golfer 
peering excitedly at the patting green 
ahead. He was obv iously in bad shape 
due to too much “snake juice” the 
night before. He was still peering when 
we reached him and he asked if we 
saw anything on the green. “Sure 
thing,” said the writer, “there’s a nice 
fat rattlesnake down there.” “Thank 
God,” said the golfer, as he dropped 
his clubs and mopped a perspiring brow. 

Canned rattlesnake (diamond back) 
from Florida can be purchased at many 
super markets. It’s good eating, al- 
though a comparativ ely new food ‘prod- 
uct. But from the early days there are 
several accounts of Indians eating rat- 
tlesnakes. For many years hillbillics 
in the Ramapo Mountains have eaten 
rattlers as well as the big mountain 
black snakes, calling both mountain 
ecls, 


A tourniquet was’ 


In 1925 the writer with a Boy Scout 
named Allegrante from Brooklyn, now 
an M.D. in New Jersey and a reader of 
‘THe Conservationist, cooked up a 
mess of rattlesnakes and fed them to 
a group of cight Scouts from ‘Texas, 
to their utter amazement. We still 
hear about this. Bill Masterson, gypsy 
moth supervisor, in 1928 cooked rattle- 
snakes for Boy Scouts at their Ten 
Mile River camp near Narrowsburg on 
the Delaware. 

Remedies for snake bite are many. 
In the 1854 report of the Regents, 
State of New York, a tight ligature, 
cutting ‘and suction, and large doses of 
brandy or whiskey were advised. ‘This 
is still ‘good except for the stimulants. 
Berry pickers in the Ramapos stuff their 
pockets with fresh bass wood bark and 
carry a fresh cut bass wood stick, peeled 
on the bottom end. The doctor has the 
best remedy. 

One man we knew thought he had 
tamed a_ rattlesnake. He is dead. 

The late Daniel Carter Beard was 
presented with a female timber rattler 
which shortly gave birth to eight young. 
He told this story: Approaching his 
home one evening, he heard a commo- 
tion and saw police. The baby rattlers 
had their tails hanging out the windows 
rattling for the cops, and the old mother 
rattler had a burglar at bay in a corner 
of the room waiting for the cops. 

According to Carl Fatzinger, District 
Forester at Catskill, Charles Munson, 
Forest Fire Observer at Washburn 
Mountain tower near Copake, is the 
best snake man in the State. If you 
want storics, sec him. For others with 
first hand knowledge, there is Nick 
Dale at Narrowsburg, the Conklin boys 
at Ladentown, several unknowns at 
South Bay, a veterinary at Suffern, and 
lots of others. 


And as a windup we must not forget 
Edward G. West, Forest Surveyor for 
the Conservation Department, who 
once set up his transit on a flat rock 
at the entrance to a den and found 
himself surrounded by snakes. He 
killed 16 and then turned over the 
stone where he stood and killed five 
more. There are still a lot of rattle- 
snakes left. ‘Treat them with respect. 


—A. T. SHOREY 
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THE BACK OF THE BOOK 





THE VIRTUES 
rte: has his secret set and lure 


for beaver, castor, or what-have-you. 
So fascinated is the beaver trapper with 
his sport that even the nagging of his 
wife (which often drives one of the 
fraternity from his nice warm bed into 
a rough log cabin to eat greasy fried 
food and sustain himself with raw 
liquor for weeks on end) doesn’t dis- 
courage him from his sport. 

Bill Willette, proprietor of a gas sta- 
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SCATTERSHOTS 
AND DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


OF INFLATION 


tion in Saranac Lake, is just such an 
enthusiast. Snowshoe cramps and tobog- 
gan harness blisters don’t break Bill 
down one bit, but what really gets his 
goat is that Gawd-awful job of skinning 
the furry fellows after he does catch 
them. 

We were at Bill’s station one day last 
winter when he came in, footsore and 
weary, with his catch. He unshouldered 
his pack and threw his beaver in a heap 


on the gas station floor. “The fun’s 
all over,” he wailed. ‘‘From here in, it’s 
all hard work. Boy, how I hate to skin 
those things. It'll take me an hour and 
a half to skin each one.” 

Bill took out his knife and was get- 
ting down on one knee preparatory to 
skinning his first animal when he hap- 
pened to think of the compressed air 
hose he uses to blow up tires. He 
promptly fastened an eight-inch piece 
of hollow copper tubing to the air hose. 
Then he cut a small rent in the beaver’s 
hide just at the base of the big flat tail 
and inserted the tubing under the hide. 
When he released the air, the beaver 
gradually blew up to twice its normal 
size. This operation was repeated three 
times. Then when he started skinning 
the beaver he found that the pressure 
of the air under the hide had broken 
down the tissue between the hide and 
the body, and the time of the skinning 
operation was reduced from an hour 
and a half to just under 30 minutes. 

So if you are driving by Willett’s 
service station up in Saranac Lake this 
winter and you hear a loud noise, don’t 
get out and look at your tires. You 
haven’t got a flat—it’s just a beaver 
blowing up with a bang. 

—Rosert E. Linpy, 
Saranac Lake 


DUCK WORK 


The kind of waterfowl management 
job that New York is doing is clearly 
indicated by the summary of duck 
banding work during the period June 
15-Sept. 23 of last year by the states 
in Region 5—the Northeast Region. 
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A total of 10,746 ducks was banded 
by nine states (several states in the 
region were inactive). Of that number, 
6,241 were banded by New York alone. 
That’s 58 per cent of all the banding. 

The wild ducks New York game per- 
sonnel banded included 1,333 blacks, 
498 woodies, 548 mallards, 39 pintail, 
2 blue-wing teal, 9 green-wing teal and 
3 baldpate. In addition, the follow- 
ing hand-reared birds we-e banded and 
released: 3,705 mallards, 10 blue-wing 
teal, 35 pintail, 20 canvasbacks, 29 red- 
heads and 10 shovelers. 

Banding is an essential tool in the 
development of waterfowl management. 
That’s why New York has emphasized 
it. That’s also why many other states in 
this flyway will be accelerating similar 
programs this year to get the informa- 
tion on waterfowl behavior necessary to 
outline the new flyway plan of zoning 
to be based on duck harvest areas rather 
than state lines. 


BEAVER AND OTTER 


The most liberal beaver trapping sea- 
son so far declared by the Department 
has been ordered during the late winter 
and spring of 1953. Forty-six counties 
or parts of counties are being opened, 
exceeding the previous record opening 
of 43 counties in 1952. In that year 
there was a record take of 6,724 bea- 
ver. Reports filed by the Department’s 
Game Protectors and Game Managers, 
however, show beaver abundance at an 
all time high this winter, and the take 
may well exceed previous records. One 
factor may militate against such a take: 
The fur market is “down” for both 
beaver and otter. An open season for 
the latter species has been ordered in 21 
counties, to run simultancously with 
the beaver season. 

Regulations on manner of taking re- 
main the same as for previous years. 
(There is now no prohibition applying 
to trapping on or near beaver dams.) 
Copies of the order may be obtained 
by writing the Department. That part 
of the order applying to seasons and 
bag limits follows: 

Pursuant to the provisions of Section 
190 of the Conservation Law, it is 


ORDERED, 1. Beaver may be taken 
during 1953 by the use of traps be- 
tween the dates specified in the coun- 
ties, or parts of counties, enumerated 
as follows: 

(a) March 15 through March 25, in 
the Counties of Allegany, Broome, 
Cattaraugus, Cayuga north of Route 
20, Chautauqua, Chemung, Chenengo, 
Columbia, Cortland, Delaware, Dutch- 
ess, Erie, Genesee, Greene, Livingston, 
Ontario, Orange, Oswego west and 


FOREST FIRE OBSERVER 


Satary: $204.26 per month ($217.60 per month in towers where the Observer is 
required to qualify for and operate a radio-telephone). These salaries include the 
present cost of living adjustment. 

Civit Service Stratus: Exempt class of civil service. No examination required. 
Postrions (NuMBER AND Location): There are 100 positions in this title, one 
assigned to each forest fire observation tower in the State. 

Promotion Opportunities: No direct line of promotion to higher grade positions 
although employees can compete in open-competitive examinations for positions 
for which they are qualified. 

Workinc Conpirions: Majority of duties performed at observation tower or in 
vicinity of tower to which assigned. Position is seasonal in character and period of 
employment is from about April 1 to November 1. There is no basic work week. 
Living quarters are provided at all towers that cannot be reached by car. Employees 
earn vacation at the rate of two days for each month employed and one day of sick 
leave credit each month. Unused sick leave is accumulative to a maximum total 
of 150 days. 

RETIREMENT: Membership in Retirement System is optional. If employee wishes 
to join Retirement System he contributes on a payroll deduction basis. Variety of 
benefits are offered. 

Duries: Under the general direction of a District Ranger, mans an observation 
tower and reports the location of forest fires as they are indicated by smoke visible 
from tower. While fire is burning, observer transmits messages (telephone and 
radio-telephone) indicating progress and development of fire. In some instances 
operates a radio-telephone in initiating and relaying messages. Maintains himself at 
remote sites of towers and maintains the tower, cabin (if any), foot trails from 
tower, and telephone circuit. Performs other work away from tower during periods 
of wet weather when fire hazard is at a minimum. 

QUALIFICATION REQUIREMENTS: Physical—Good physical condition and freedom 
from any mental or physical defects which may impair proper performance of 
duties. Education—Ability to read and write. Experience—No specific experience 
required, although employees must have had sufficient woods experience to per- 
form assigned duties. 

SPECIAL KNOWLEDGES AND Sxitts: Good knowledge of area served by tower to 
which assigned. Ability to operate radio-telephone and maintain a log. Ability 
to follow directions and to keep simple records. Ability to walk long distances in 


mountainous country over foot trails to towers. Possess resourcefulness, alertness, 
and industry. 


Next Issue: Campsite Caretaker. 


south of Oswego River, Otsego, Put- 


nam, Rockland, Schoharie, Schuyler, 
Seneca, Steuben, Tioga, Tompkins, UI- 
ster, Wayne, Westchester, Wyoming, 
Yates. (Season bag limit 6.) 

(b) March 20 through April 10 in 
the Counties of Cayuga south of Route 
20, Clinton, Essex except Townships of 
Newcomb and Minerva, Fulton, Herki- 
mer south of Route 28 Oneida County 
line to Middleville thence Route 29 to 
Fulton County, Madison, Oneida, On- 
ondaga, Oswego north and east of Os- 
wego River, Saratoga, Warren east of 
Hudson River, Washington. (Season 
bag limit 8.) 

(c) March 20 through April 20 in the 
Counties of Essex Townships of Min- 
erva and Newcomb only, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Herkimer north of Route 28 
Oneida County line to Middleville 
thence Route 29 to Fulton County, 
Lewis east of Route 12, St. Lawrence 
south and west of Route 11, Warren 
west of Hudson River. (No season bag 
limit.) 

2. Otter may be taken by the use of 
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iraps only in the Counties of Cayuga, 
Clinton, Dutchess, Essex, Franklin, 
Fulton, Hamilton, Herkimer, Lewis, 
east of Route 12, Madison, Oneida, 
Onondaga, Orange, Oswego, Putnami, 
Rockland, St. Lawrence, south and west 
of Route 11, Saratoga, Ulster, Warren, 
Westchester. In the counties listed in 
this paragraph, the open season for the 
taking of otter shall be the open season 
fixed for the taking of beaver in such 
counties or parts of counties. (Season 
bag limit 6.) 

3. A person shall not take to exceed 
six (6) beaver in the counties or parts 
thereof listed in l-a above; nor to ex- 
ceed eight (8) beaver in the counties 
or parts of counties listed in 1-b above. 
A person unless trapping in area de- 
scribed in 1-c above shall not take to 
exceed eight (8) beaver during 1953. 
A person shall not take to exceed six 
(6) otter during 1953. 

4. Beaver and otter shall not be taken 
in any counties or parts of counties of 
the State other than those herein 
enumerated. 
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HUNGARIANS 


Well, there were more Huns than 
you thought in northern New York! 
But converting a Hungarian partridge 
in the bush to one in the hand was a 
lot more difficult than we suspected it 
would be. It was, however, real sport. 
Although hunting pressure during this 
first season on our newest game bird 
was almost negligible, hunters with 
good dogs and a knowledge of Hun 
distribution and behavior did well, mov- 
ing up to 90 birds a day. The net re- 
sult was a take of approximately 300 
birds in Jefferson and St. Lawrence 
counties, less in Franklin. If we are to 
utilize the annual surplus normally 
wasted in winter losses, there must be 
bigger harvests in the future, and there 
undoubtedly will be. 

As previously indicated, good bird 
dogs are one prerequisite for hunting 
success. The following thumbnail 
sketch of Hun behavior under the gun 
will not only indicate why, but also ex- 
plain the reason why Hun shooting is 
such real sport: 


f° out opening day. Go where you 
saw Huns crossing road last summer. 
Two good fast dogs put down. Comb 
grain stubble, uncut hay, hedgerow and 
bed of drainage ditch. Nothing hap- 
pens. Farmer leav es plow and tells you 
he flushed a covey alongside drainage 
ditch yesterday. Comb more of sur- 
rounding area. Still nothing happens. 
Decide to move to opposite crossroad. 

Mile down road, see covey of 15 birds 
saunter across road and stop 100 feet 
away in ploughed field. Stop car. 
Birds take off. Mark them down in 
closely cropped meadow near hedge- 
row. Let out dogs, load guns and take 
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off. Approach hedge. Decide to out- 
smart birds. Dog handler makes big 
circle to come upwind on birds from 


other side of hedge. Dog points, 
staunch as rock. Birds flush hundred 


yards ahead of handler and 50 yards 
from nearest gun as we walk in. Try 
to shoot flock. Score, zero. (My, don’t 
they fly fast.) Covey splits. Decide to 
follow eight or nine which swung back 
away from road. 

Comb uncut hay on first cast with 
dogs. Nothing shows. Dog disappears. 
Find him on point near edge. Start to 
walk in. Covey rises (not one previously 
flushed—a new one—18 birds). Birds 
rocket away like miniature jets. Shoot. 
Bird drops. Feel pretty good. Rest of 
covey lands beyond dense rows of trees. 
Pursue covey. Dog points them in 
grain stubble. Birds jump out of range, 
land on bare pasture. Follow them. 
Covey runs ahead of dog on_ bare 
ground. Dog stops. Birds take off. 
Land in center of ploughed field. Dog 
collapses. 

Get another dog. Pursue covey in 
center of ploughed field. Covey still 
there. Birds on sort of island in muddy 
part of field. Take off out of range. 
Fly across road. Follow them. After 
quarter mile walk, birds jump from 
manure pile in field as we crawl through 
fence. No shot. Fly to edge of big 
creek. (Hope they lit on our side.) 
Trudge across field. Birds flush out of 
brush on water’s edge. One partner 
drops single before they get across 


creek. Follow edge of stream. Dog 
points. Has another covey. Walk to- 
ward him. Birds flush in face. Hell, 


I’m disconcerted. I get nothing, but 
partners get one apiece. These birds 
cross creek, too. 





Partner with limit is tired; goes 
home. We retrace route along stream. 
Come to curve in creck. Sce first covey 
flushed beside stream sitting in bare 
meadow. Flush as we crawl through 
fence and fly back to hill near road. 
Walk some more. Miss long shot as 
they jump behind me and go over the 
hill and back across the road. Mect 
Game Manager and local game club- 
bers. They have limit and are going 
grouse hunting. Sccing it’s after 2, 
decide to cat. Cross meadow and grain 
stubble previously hunted and enter 
virgin territory. Find big covey in field 
corner. They roar away (20 birds). Huns 
now have me flinching. Snap two shots. 
Bird should have dropped both times 
but kept flying. Must be no shot in 
shells. Partner gets second bird. 

Covey flies to same bare pasture near 
road that other one did. Sure like bare 
ground. Dog trails. They run_ like 
phe: isants. Finally take off and fly to 
ploughed ground. Flush out of range 
and cross road. Pursue them unsuccess- 
fully on flats, burning some powder 
but getting nothing. Finally lose them 
when they go bi ick across road again. 
Find selves back at road where “first 
covey walked across. Investigate other 
side of road—stubble field. Dog points. 
New covey of seven birds flushes. What 
do you know about that? I hit one of 
the damn things and it was a good long 
shot, too. Wonder why the others 
didn’t fall? Now nearly 5 o’clock. Have 
to walk mile back to car on another 
road. Start back. Dog points three 
times. Had two singles and a pair. Dog 
staunch. Birds lie tight. Have to walk 
right on them to get them up. Fly 
straight away. Could have dropped 
them easv, or—I wonder—could I? Will 
be trying next year, anyway. Bet there'll 
be a lot of others trying, too. 

—Rosert A. WELLS 


SPORTSMANSHIP 


Hunting Hungarian partridge is not 
only good sport, “put it seems to breed 
good sportsmanship. Here’s a sample 
from last fall’s experiences in Jefferson 
County: 

The eighth bird to complete the 
limit for four gunners was hit hard and 
dropped. A search failed to find it, 
even though it was once seen on the 
ground. A young and inexperienced 
dog was being used, at the time, so 
the party returned to the car, put away 
their guns, took two veteran setters 
from the car and returned to the scene. 

Three-quarters of an hour later, more 
than a quarter of a mile away from 
where it was dropped, the bird was lo- 
cated by the dogs and retrieved alive 
by a proud, old setter. 
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HUNTING ACCIDENTS 


During the year 1952 according to 
reports made to the Department’s Bu- 
read of Law Enforcement, there were 
125 hunting accidents involving the use 
of firearms. 15 resulted in deaths, 
while 110 were non-fatal. 

The fatalities were two more than 
in 1950, but two fewer than in 1951. 
Non-fatalities were 15 more than in 
1950 but 14 fewer than in 1951. Com- 
bining both fatal and non-fatal acci- 
dents, this year’s total is up 17 acci- 
dents over 1950, but 16 under 1951. In 
one sense, this is encouraging, in view 
of the fact that licensed sales indicate 
that the number of hunters has _in- 
creased from 798,555 in 1950, to 833,- 
412 in 1951, to an expected total of 
about 880,000 (returns incomplete) in 
1952. The figures show that for every 
59,000 hunters afield in 1952 there was 
one fatal accident. 

Eight of the fatalities last year were 
caused by rifles, while five were killed 
by shot guns. ‘The weapon was un- 
known in two cases. Considering all 
types of accidents, the shot gun con- 
tinued to be the most dangerous weapon, 
accounting for 76 of the total accidents; 
the rifle killed or injured 43, while the 
weapon was unknown in 6 cases. 

Thirty-one big game hunters ap- 
peared on the casualty list as against 
94 who were afield after small game 
or unprotected species. In the small 
game category, rabbit hunting  ac- 
counted for 24 accidents; game birds, 
26; woodchucks, 10; squirrels, 8; rac- 
coon, 3; and either miscellaneous or 
unknown, 23. 

With respect to nature of accident, 
getting in line of fire was the largest 
single category—44; ricochetting bul- 
lets accounted for 18, and being mis- 
taken for game, 13. Purely careless gun 
handling of one kind or another ac- 
counted for 50 (or 40 per cent of all 
accidents). 


SURE IT'LL WORK 


Jimmy Ducatt, Mayor of Ducattville 
near Upper Saranac Lake, has evolved 
a scheme for getting rid of mosquitoes 
in the Adirondacks. 

According to Jimmy, there is a killing 
pest for everything that man attempts 
to cultivate. Therefore he would cap- 
ture a “buck” mosquito and a lot of 
“does” and start cultivating them. He 
feels sure that sooner or later some 
pest would be forthcoming to extermi- 
nate the mosquito. Jimmy had a job 
picking up dead bugs for a group of 
scientists who were studying dosages 
of DDT for pest control on tree planta- 
tions when he deduced his theory. 





WHODUNNIT? 


These plaster casts of animal tracks 
were sent us by a Mr. C. H. Ginter, 
who gave his address as simply N’ville. 
We figure there are about 10 towns in 
this State that could be N’ville—North- 
ville, Newville, Niverville, etc.—so we 
can’t say for sure just where these tracks 
were made. Somewhere in New York. 

Mr. Ginter wrote that he and some 
companions were hunting deer near 
N’ville last November 19. They drove 
into the woods on an old road, and on 


the way out found these tracks right 
in the ruts made by their car as they 
drove in. Apparently the animal had 
sniffed around the car while the men 
were out hunting, and then had headed 
off into a nearby swamp. What was it, 
Mr. Ginter wanted to know. 

With those claw marks, not a mem- 
ber of the cat family, no lynx, no pan- 
ther. Our guess is that Bowser the 
Hound or one of his relatives, perhaps 
a coyote, had gone hunting too. 


BEARS DUNNIT 


These photographs were taken by 
Greenleaf Chase, District Game Man- 
ager, at the Department’s De-Bar 
Mountain Game Management Area in 
Franklin County. The time was last 
September—when there were plenty of 
beechnuts “in milk.” 

The beechnuts evidently attracted a 
lazy type of bear, a type determined 


to feed the easy way. As indicated by 
the photographs, some of the more 
fruitful beech trees were virtually 
stripped and the nut-laden boughs piled 
to make cushions as much as 12 feet 
in diameter. With this combination 
rocking chair and food pile completed, 
the bears reclined to dine in ease, corh- 
fort and splendid solitude. 











THE VERY LATEST 


If you haven’t already guessed it, this 
is more than a tin can with a stick at- 
tached—it’s the latest in tip-ups. 

It works like this: It sets over the 
hole in the ice. Along comes the fish, 
grabs the bait on the hook (we were 
fresh out of bait when we set this gadget 
up in our photo lab). That coil of 
line comes loose from a bobby pin 
which is attached to the line and passed 
over the coil, with its slightly bent ends 
passed through a small ring. Down goes 
the cork (used only for buoyancy for 
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the line). Down snaps that wire arm, 
up goes the other wire arm with the 
flag. Contact is made at the top of 
the stick and a small bulb lights up. 
If the fisherman is fishing at night he 
can spot the rig and have enough light 
from that single flashlight battery to 
see to take his fish. The cover, of 
course, comes off, and up through the 
can comes the fish. 

Advantages? Plenty. First of all, no 
snow or sleet or ice chips can blow 
into the hole to choke it or slush it 
up, and the fisherman usually doesn’t 
have to worry about the hole freezing 
over. Sun’s rays on the galvanized 
metal furnish enough warmth to pre- 
vent any freeze up. The apparatus can 
be left in over night where permissible. 
And as we've indicated, it’s grand for 
night fishing. There’s no chance of a 
socalled wind strike because the wind 
can’t agitate the line and set off the 
trip. The outfit is light, easily carried 
or hauled on a sled. If you want to, you 
can put a ring on the line above the 
hole in the cover to keep the loop from 
slipping through. And if the can is be- 
ginning to sink into the softening ice, 
there are holes in the bottom sides into 
which sticks can be inserted to keep it 
up and stable. There’s a slot on the 
back of the stick for insertion of the 
operator’s name and address. 

Sure, it’s legal; the idea was origi- 
nated by our own Superintendent of 
Law Enforcement, Andy Vormwald, 
and developed by a tinsmith friend of 
his at Oneida Lake. 


FIRE NOTE 


Memo to William Foss 
Att: S. J. Hyde 


Many of our serious fires this fall 
started on high and inaccessible ridges. 
Deer hunters caused most of these fires 
as we found evidence of small fires 
either for cooking or warmth. In 
many instances the hunters had _ tried 
to extinguish the fires as the coals were 
scattered and mixed with dirt and were 
probably left as out by them. However, 
due to locations and drought condi- 
tions, no water was available to quench 
the fires properly and wind and sun 
combined to dry out surrounding ma- 
terial and fan the fuel to the burning 
point shortly after the hunters departed, 
unaware that they caused a fire. 

My main reason for calling this to 
your attention is the fact that the deer 
stayed on the high ridges due to the 
mild fall. This tip was given to hunters 
in the October-November ConsERva- 
TIONIST article on Pages 6 & 7 by C. W. 
Severinghaus. Many real deer hunters 
would know this from past experience; 


however, I believe the cause of many of 
our fires should be called to the atten- 
tion of sportsmen through the medium 
of Tne Conservationist (and other 
suitable contacts our Department has 
with fish and game clubs) and press 
and radio releases prior to next hunting 
season. 
—S. M. Farmer, 
District Forester, District 11 


‘52 CHRISTMAS TREE SALES 


Sale of 22,221 Christmas trees from 
State plantations totaled $22,452.33 in 
receipts for 1952. (Included was $74.10 
for 4,940 pounds of boughs.) Norway 
spruce proved the favorite species, with 
11,247 of these (marked thinnings) 
being cut and sold. White spruce 
was next choice, making up 5,861 of 
the total, followed by 2,270 red pine, 
1,277 Douglas fir, 845 Scotch pine and 
721 balsam fir. 


ATLANTIC CROSSING 


The following is reprinted verbatim 
from a United Press dispatch that just 
caught our attention: 

LONDON -— (UP) — A pigeon-sized 
seabird has flown 3,000 miles across the 
Atlantic in what is presumed to be the 
record time of just under 13 days, it 
was announced Saturday. 

The bird, a manx shearwater, was 
released June 3 in Boston and arrived 
at its home grounds at Skokholm, 
Wales, 123 days later. 


DWARF BUCK 


A pretty well authenticated story 
comes out of Geneva’s Daily Times 
column of Bill de Lancey. The story 
is of a topheavy little buck with 32 
points, weighing 50 to 65 pounds killed 
in Potter Swamp. 

An eye witness to the killing said 
the buck stood about 20 to 25 inches 
high and that its antler spread was 3 
to 34 feet. We would like to hear more 
about this. 


FUR PRICES, 1826 


District Game Manager, Johnnie 
Wunder sends in this excerpt from the 
Ithaca Republican Chronicle for No- 
vember 29, 1826. 

“Fur prices were up and the local 
market strong. Beaver pelts are $6.25. 
Raccoon skins fetch all the way from 
15 cents to 45. Muskrats run between 
21 and 40 cents depending on quality, 
and mink are 30 cents.” 

Wonder what happened when the 
prices were down and the market weak? 
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The Lawyer and the Bowfin 


The legal profession has frequently 
roved its worth to the Conservation 
epartment. Therefore, when we call 
a fish a lawyer, we hasten to make it 
clear that no offense is intended. The 
fish to which we refer has never been 
known to give legal advice, draw up a 
will or represent any defendant other 
than himself. According to the Ameri- 
can Fisheries Societies publication, “A 
List of Common and Scientific Names 
of the Better Known Fishes of the 
United States and Canada,” this fish 
is not even a lawyer; he is a burbot. 
Many New York fishermen prefer to 
call him a ling, and some go so far 
as to call him an eel-pout. Scientific 
terminology is somewhat more exact. 
Ichthyologists long ago agreed to class 
him in the codfish family. Even so, 
they have not reached entire agreement 
as to his scientific name. Long known 
as Lota maculos, our American species 
is by some authorities considered to 
be a mere subspecies of the European 
species Lota lota. If the editor permits 
puns, may we say this all adds up to a 
Lota confusion. (Subscribers, recon- 
sider that cancellation. Have sent sharp 
memo to author that no further atroci- 
ties of this type will be tolerated.—Ed.) 

Perhaps now would be a good time 
to pause and look at the back cover, for 
this confusing fish is easy to identify at 
a glance. The bowfin, which is also 
shown there, affords no real opportunity 
for a mix-up except in names. This 
fish is often called “scale ling” in Lake 
Champlain, where the burbot is called 
“skin ling.” 

Burbot like deep, cold water and 
are active in winter, even spawning un- 
der the ice. Bowfin prefer shallow, 
warm water and are quiet in winter, 
spawning in late spring. 

Ice fishermen frequently find burbot 
on their lines but rarely seem to en- 
counter bowfin. Of the two fish the 
burbot is much the better eating and 
is less popular than it should be. Our 
ice ibermen, seeking smelt, yellow 
perch or wall-eyed pike, rarely seem to 
be aware that the unexpected capture 
of a burbot can mean a good fish din- 
ner. These fish are easy to skin, and 
if you like fried haddock you will not 
be disappointed by friend burbot. The 
flesh is firm and good, although mild 
in flavor. In several northern and west- 
ern states anglers seek burbot for their 
own sake. As for the bowfin, this has 
soft flesh which is said to be improved 
by salting and smoking. 

If you hook either of these two fish, 
which are not protected by season, limit 
on size or daily catch, you will know 
you've got something—for either may 





go up to about 30 inches. The bowfin 
or “freshwater dogfish” is the better 
fighter of the two and can be taken on 
artificial lures as well as on live min- 
nows. According to fish survey esti- 
mates there are many more burbot than 
bowfin in New York waters. For what- 
ever it may be worth, we offer the guess 
that the lawyers with fins in Lake Erie 
alone may well outnumber the legal pro- 
fession elsewhere in the State. 

—Joun R. GREELEY 


SALVAGE REPORT (11) 


Due to the falling off in the demand 
for pulpwood, salvage operations have 
not progressed as satisfactorily as might 
be desired during the past few months. 
However, there has been a continued 
demand for sawlogs which has _pro- 
vided an outlet for a limited amount 
of blow-down timber. While the out- 
look for improvement in the pulpwood 
market is not too bright at the present 
time, there are indications that by the 
middle of the year the pulp mills of 
this State will be in a position to use 
additional material. 

As of January 1, 1953, the status of 
the salvage operations was as follows: 


Executed Unsold 
Contracts Contracts Total 
Number of 
projects 135 32 167 
creage.. 106,528 69,980 176,508 
Cords... .. 233,021 239,325 472,346 
MBF... 30,381.5 11.145 41.526.5 
Estimated 


receipts. $1,030,517.35 $848,606.25 $1,879,123.60 


The actual quantities cut and scaled and the total 
receipts to December 31 are as follows: 


Cords Receipts 
a ers 205,704.48 $661,589.67 
Hardwoods............. 541.14 1,056.83 


Total pulpwood..,.. 206,245.62 $669,646.50 


MBF Receipts 
Softwood sawlogs........ 15,349.986 $116,430.54 
Hardwood sawlogs ...... 8,667.025 97,133.36 
Total sawlogs....... 24,016.111 $213,563.90 
Total pulpwood and sawlogs........... $876,210.40 
WANs 5 5 <pine eas nieieenes 61,636.47 
Total cash receipts. .............. $937,846.87 
Campsite salvage (estimated value)... ... $48,480.00 
Additional State Salvage, 1952 
(1,250,000 BF @ $85 MBF)........ 106,250.00 
Cai as os oie enc ksecek $1,092,576.87 


NEW YORK CITY WATER 


New York City filed a_ petition 
April 1, 1952 with the U.S. Supreme 
Court for approval to increase the 
amount of water it takes from the 
Delaware River from 440 to 800 mil- 
lion gallons a day. New York State has 
submitted a memorandum to the Court 
in support of the City’s request. 

The City’s appeal virtually amounts 
to re-opening a previous case on which 
a decision was rendered May 4, 1931. 
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In that case, New York City asked to 
divert 600 m.g.d. from the Delaware 
River. This proposal was opposed by 
the State of New Jersey with the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania as inter- 
venor. 

The Supreme Court’s decision in that 
case contained the famous, much- 
quoted statements: “A river is more 
than an amenity, it is a treasure. It 
offers a necessity of life that must be 
tationed among those who have power 
over it.” 

In 1931, the Supreme Court per- 
mitted the City to divert 440 m.g.d. 
instead of the 600 m.g.d. requested. 
Other provisions were included, such 
as the maintenance of a stream flow of 
1,535 cubic feet per second (2,375 
m.g.d.) at Port Jervis and the require- 
ment that no untreated sewage or in- 
dustrial wastes be allowed in the Dela- 
ware or Neversink at Port Jervis. The 
Court made it clear that it retained 
jurisdiction of the case in the event 
that further consideration was indicated 
sometime in the future. 

For many years and especially since 
the drouth of 1949, New York City has 
recognized the necessity of looking for 
additional sources of water supply. Ac- 
cordingly, it developed a plan which 
would place a reservoir on the West 
Branch of the Delaware River near 
Cannonsville. Application for the Can- 
nonsville project was made to the New 
York State Water Power and Control 
Commission and the favorable decision 
of November 14, 1950 paved the way 
for taking the proposal to the Supreme 
Court. 

Both New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
have filed answers with the Court. 
Pennsylvania opposed the project, ap- 
parently feeling that the allocation of 
440 m.g.d. to the City by the Supreme 
Court in 1931 was final and not an 
issue left open for future modification. 

New Jersey's answer does not in 
effect oppose the project, providing the 
Court requires New York City to re- 
lease compensating water in accordance 
with requirements of Incodel’s* (Inter- 
state Commission on the Delaware 
River Basin) proposed four-state water 
conservation project. New Jersey’s rec- 
ommendation would require New York 
City to raise the height of the proposed 
Cannonsville Dam by about 13 feet. 

The Supreme Court has appointed a 
special master, Mr. Kurt F. Pantzer, to 
the case. The first hearing will be held 
in New York City, February 16. It is 
understood that later hearings will be 
held in Trenton and Philadelphia. 


—Cecit E. HEacox, 


Senior Aquatic Biologist 


*See “Liquid Assets,” 113 of 


reprint No. 
The Conservationist. 
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THAT LAKE 


Dear Editor: I am enclosing a photostatic copy 
of a clipping from a Worcester, Mass. paper. 
Which paper (or its date) I do not know. 
This is in reference to Mr. Arthur P. Hutt’s 
letter to you in the Dec.-Jan. Conservationist 
entitled Help Please. The lake in question is 
Webster Lake in Massachusetts. 
Edwin Rufus Degenhardt, Champlain 





REAL 
THE NAME OF; 
WeBsTER LAKE “IS — 
(Gravcosnsosmancauenéogcumuguuncunenmnve 
y WH MEANS... 
Oo 








FISH on YOUR Sipe 
1 FISH Cul MY SIDE / 
Nopooy SHALL FISH IN THE MIDDLE: 


Dear Editor: I believe that it appeared in Life 
magazine several years ago as the longest name 
in the United States, and the second or third 
longest in the world. On the map it is called 
“Manchaug Pd.” 

Richard V. Upjohn, no address given 


Dear Editor: In your illuminating and useful 
December-January 1952-53 issue of The Con- 
Servationist, on page 39, under the caption of 
“Help Please,” you express the hope that a reader 
would write in about the inquiry from the gentle- 
man from Oxford, Ohio. Mr. Arthur P. Hutt of 
“The Fisherman” may be willing to settle for a 
lake not in New York, but in Massachusetts, a 
lake 1442 acres in area and comprised of three 
small lakes or ponds—the North Pond, Middle 
Pond, and South Pond. Here it was that In- 
dians—the Mohegans, the Narragansetts, the 
Pequots and Nipmucks—gathered for their peace 
conferences and fishing (for which the lake has 
ever been noted). Students of Indian lore declare 
that the interpretation of its long name is “The 
Fishing Place at the Boundaries—the Neutral 
Meeting Ground.” 

However, there is another story that fishing 
was best in the Middle Pond, but two tribes 
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of Indians living at opposite ends used to dispute 
over which of them had the right to fish there. 
At length, after feuding that lasted several gen- 
erations, they decided to get together and make 
a treaty to settle the question. So they met and 
agreed that they who lived at the upper end had 
the right te fish in the upper lake, and that they 
who lived in the lower end could fish in the 
lower pond, but that neither could fish in the 
middle pond—which decision was fortunate for 
the fish and for the Indians, for it meant un- 
molested breeding grounds. So they named this 

beautiful lake after the terms of the treaty: 
Char gog a gogg (you fish on your side) Man 
chaugg a gogg (I fish on my side) and Chau bun 

a-gun ga-maugg (nobody fish in the middle). 
Walter EF. Ward, Diamond Point 


Dear Sir: The easiest way to remember the In- 
dian name is to sing the syllables to the tune 
of Auld Lang Syne. 

A. H. Davison, Glens Falls 


Gentlemen: The following information apjears 
in the World Almanac: 

“A lake near Webster, Massachusetts, three 
miles from the Connecticut line on Route 193 
has the following name—Chargogagogmanchaug- 
agogchaubunagungamaung—which is said to mean 
you fish on your side, we fish on our side, no 
body fish in the middle’ in the Mohegan Indian 
language. Locally it is called Lake Webster. 

A village of the Nipmuck praying Indians was 
settled here by John Eliot and Daniel Gookin in 
1674. The lake is described in Holdfast Gaines, 
an historical novel by Odell and Willard Shepard, 
as part of the ancient domain that the Mohegans 
asked to be restored to them, by petitioning the 
Connecticut Legislature.” 

Mrs. Donald Hunter, Watervliet 


Dear Sir: This lake, pronounced very easily by 
the natives, has 45 letters, 15 of which are G’s, 
and it is—Chargoggagoggmanchauggagoggchau- 
bunagungamaugg. 

Alma Jane Howard, Oneida 


@ To date (Jan. 25) we have had 82 letters giving 
us the dope on this body of water. Thanks to all. 
—Editor 


MUSHROOM CONTROL 


Dear Editor: In the November issue of The 
Conservationist, Mrs. John Fuller of Big Indian 
writes that she is troubled with mushrooms 
growing in her lawn. If Mrs. Fuller will dust 
heavy applications of Bordeaux mixture over 
the area where the mushrooms appear, I am 
sure they will disappear like magic. A second 





application may be necessary in a few weeks if 
they are persistent and reappear, but they will 
soon give up as this remedy has never failed me. 
But this must be put on during the growing 
season. 

No doubt there are decaying tree roots or 
tree stumps beneath the sod that cause the 
mushrooms to grow in her lawn. 

Clarence H. Gillies, Dresden Station 


TRAPS 


Dear Sir: In the October-November (1951) 
issue of The New York State Conservationist, 
the article on traps aroused our interest. 

There being no firms in South Africa special- 
izing in the manufacture of traps, this Depart- 
ment would be sincerely appreciative if you 
would kindly bring us into contact with Ameri- 
can firms who could let us have fully illustrated 
catalogues of traps manufactured. In the mean- 
time we have written to the “Animal Trap Com- 
pany of America,” Lititz, Pa. 

D. Hey, Director of Nature Conservation, 
Prov. Admin., Cape of Good Hope, 
Stellenbosch, South Africa 


@ There are at present only two major trap 
manufacturers in the United States, one of which 
you have already contacted—Animal Trap Co. 
of America, Lititz, Pa. The other one is the 
Hawkins Co., South Britain, Conn., which manu- 
factures the Blake & Lamb trap.—Nick Drahos 


SUGGESTION 


Dear Editor: Let’s have a later deer season in 
the Catskills. Also, let’s make it illegal to shoot 
bucks during doe season. 
Above is not criticism. Your Department is 
doing a great job. 
D. J. Noble, Amityville 






OD grant that I may live to fish until my dying day, 

<=> And when it comes to my last cast I then most humbly pray 
fg | When in the Lord's safe landing net I'm peacefully asleep, 
That in His mercy I be judged as good enough to keep. 


PRAYER 


Dear Editor: A friend suggested that you might 
wish to use this Angeler’s Prayer in an issue of 
The Conservationist. 

You will note that I have been unable to de- 
termine the name of the author, and if you de- 
cide to use the Prayer, | would appreciate it if 
you would make that fact known. 

William Naden, New York City 
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FALL MOVEMENTS 


Bill Severinghaus: I have read with interest and 
admiration your recent article in The Conserva- 
tionist on “Fall Movements of Adirondack 
Deer.” 

After spending a highly successful week in 
the Adirondacks this season, I feel that I can 
offer some added light on this subject. There- 
fore, I am offering for your consideration in 
graphic form, in the accompanying enclosure, 
“Fall Movements of Adirondack Deer” in a nut- 
shell. 


Dr. Philip A. Greene, Schenectady 


@ Many thanks for your frank opinion—C. W. 
Severinghaus 


DEER PRODUCTION 


Dear Sir: Do this year’s fawns breed this year? 
In other words, do the fawn does have young 
next spring? 

Wendell Barnard, Sherburne 
@ In The Southern Tier and western counties, 
from 30 to 35 per cent of the fawns born in 
April or Mav are bred the same fall. In the 
Catskills, the percentage is much lower; in the 
central Adirondacks, we have no records of such 
an occurrence. The governing factor appears to 
be that good range produces early sexual ma- 
turity.—Editor 


WINTER BIRDS 


Dear Editor: Away up here in extreme northern 
New York the winters are long but never dull— 
what with the birds I have mentioned in my 
bit of verse to watch. Birds are not only a hobby 
with me, they are my very existence. Among 
other activities, I have kept Audubon bird files 
for five years. Quite a few people here in Col- 
ton have feeding stations and it is hoped that 
more and more people will come to know our 
small birds, their value to mankind and the 
immeasurable pleasure derived from being their 
friends. 


Iris C. Potter, Colton 


FEEDING STATION 


Chickadee, blackcapped, lively and gay 

Comes for his dinner everv dav. 

Downy Woodpecker and Cousin Hairy 

Spike in their tails and make life merry, 
Bluejay snatches from the ground 

Bits which otherwise would be found 

By greedy Starlings and their wives 

Who quarrel and wrangle through their lives. 
Tree Sparrow dines from tiny seeds, 

Goldfinch also among the weeds. 

Redpoll keeping a rare winter date; 

Grosbeak not often comes of late. 

Snowflake drifts on meadow white, 

“Hank” of Nuthatch heard from the height 
Of some gnarled old maple tree— 

These are the birds who visit me. 


BEAR NOTES 


Dear Editor: The climbing power of the bear 
is even more remarkable than indicated in Nick 
Drahos’ article in the October issue. John Red- 
wood trapped two bears (weighing nearly 300 
pounds each) in November, 1915 on a fire slash 
14 miles north of Tupper Lake. Tending the 
traps, we found the bears had departed each 
with a bear trap on a front leg and with about 
six feet of chain fastened to a clog of a four 
foot spruce stick eight inches through. Track- 
ing the two bears about a mile to the edge of 
timber, we found both treed in the middle 
branches of big balsams—trees about fifteen 
inches through at breast height. 

One bear had his perch 20 feet above ground 
and the other 25 feet up. So great was the push 
of the hind legs in climbing that the trees bore 
four gouge marks—at intervals all the way up— 
on either side. The gouges were all of an inch 
deep and six inches long. The bears had been 
dragged down the bole of the tree on cach 
grab but had sunk the claws and hung on 
despite the weight of trap and clog. 

My experience in following bears was that 
they circled widely uphill over roughest going 
across rock and bare gravel (where they could 
find it) to keep above the pursuer, and down- 
wind. 

Thomas R. Redwood, Albany 


Dear Editor: The bear will hunt and kill any- 
thing he can find when his tummy calls loud 
enough for food. Even cattle, horses, pigs and 
sheep. 

I once saw a bear with one stroke of his 


forepaw rip the hide off a porcupine from stem 
to stern. Then take it by the back in his mouth 
and with his forepaws turn the hide wrong side 
out without getting a quill. 1 have found sev- 
eral porky hides in this manner with only the 
tail and feet left. A coon will dig up a buried 
porcupine and eat everything but the quills. 

They say a bear is not a true hibernator. 
I once dug out a bear, the largest black I ever 
saw. He breathed only about four or five times 
per minute. Yet I have seen some mighty 
lively ones come out with little or no agitation. 

Most bears will come out whenever the 
weather warms up, even in midwinter. So do 
groundhogs, chipmunks and many other animals. 
I have seen spiders on the snow in freezing 
weather. You may always looks for a thaw when 
they are out. Believe it or not, I once saw a 
garter snake on the snow during a thaw. 

We have many bear here in the Smokies. 
About a month ago there was a bear track in 
the yard less than twenty feet from my back 
door. One passed through the garden when it 
was fresh plowed last spring. A buck also made 
the same trip and stepped in one of the bear 
tracks. There is no open season in this county, 
and they know it. 

I once dug into a bear den. There were a 
mother and cub about the size of a red squirrel. 
Believe me she was not asleep She was dynamite 
itself, though a small one. I cut some evergreen 
and threw them over the hole and hauled out 
of there. She never did come out, but told me 
in no uncertain terms—“hands off.” 


L. H. Gillies, Nantahala, N. C. 





TO THE DEATH 


Dear Sir: The pictures of these two deer were 
taken in Sunlight Basin, forty miles northwest 
of Cody, Wyoming. 

On January 5, 1952, in spite of sub zero 
weather, my father and I had to ride for 
horses; because of the deep snow it was neces- 
sary to bring the horses down out of the moun- 
tains to the lower winter range. As we rode up 
this little valley, my father Paul noticed some 
magpies flying up from the timber along the 
creek bank. Paul stopped his horse and ex- 
amined the scene below. He then pointed to 
a deer. As vou can see many deer at that time 
of year, I didn’t see the significance in it. His 
head was hidden by some bushes and he was 
standing verv still. Paul told me to get off my 
horse. He said that this was something that 
I would probably never see again. As we went 
closer, I saw that the dcer’s antlers were locked 
with those of a dead one. The dead buck was 
jammed between two small trees, making it 
impossible for the other to move forward or 
backward. The dead buck must have been dead 
for at least two or three days, as the birds had 
cleaned up his hind quarters entirely. You could 
see where the live deer’s hooves had worn holes 
in the frost so that whenever he pulled back, 
his feet went automatically back into the holes. 

We tried to pry the two apart but found it 
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impossible, so Paul went up the creek after the 
horses and I rode home for a hatchet and a 
camera. When I met Paul we rode back and 
found that in trying to pry the two bucks apart 
we had loosened the dead one from the trees 
and the other had dragged him a short distance. 

When I had taken my pictures I got behind 
a tree and Paul took off his chaps so that we 
could run if it proved to be necessary. Some- 
times an animal, when held stationary for a long 
time, will be on the fight when turned loose. 

Paul then took his hatchet and got hold of 
the live buck’s horn. The buck fought for 
a few seconds, then suddenly gave up. Paul 
started to chop away a prong from one of the 
dead buck’s antlers. I was surprised to sce that 
the deer never moved. When the prong was 
chopped away so that the buck could pull away 
he still didn’t move. It wasn’t until Paul 
popped him on the nose with a twig that he 
pulled away, and then only to look dazed. 

He stood there looking dazed and trving to 
get his head up. When we left he stood look- 
ing after us, still trving to get his head up. The 
chances were three to one that the buck would 
live. He was thin, but strong. Of course 
there was a possibility of coyotes pulling him 
down. 

Miss Lyn Ritterbrown, Cody, Wyoming 
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OH DIRECTOR! 


Dear Editor: On page 7 of your October- 
November issue of The Conservationist there is 
a picture of a deer (above). I am very curious 
to know in what part of the country such deer 
can be found. To my knowledge this is the 
first deer I have ever seen with horns or antlers 
(whichever they may be called) that grow out 
of the back of their neck instead of on the 
top of their head where they belong. 

Calvin Agan, Grafton 


@ You're so right. The drawing pencil must 
have been made of moose maple.—C.B.S. 


BLOW-DOWN OPERATIONS 


Dear Editor: I read very carefully and with much 
interest “Project E 2” by W. J. Hurley in the 
November Conservationist. Mr. Hurley’s points 
are well taken. I feel so far as possible these 
troublesome provisions of the contract such as 
lopping down to the terminal bud and putting 
the brush in neat piles could well be eliminated. 
When Mr. Hurley brings up the agreement form 
under which the salvage jobs are let he hits the 
weak point of the whole program. 


Now look at the other side of this agreement 
—what it fails to do to protect the public in- 
terest in the Forest Preserve. There’s not one 
single word or even a gesture in all the two 
pages of fine print that does anything to pro- 
hibit trout streams and the small spring brooks 
feeding them from being filled with debris, as 
is the stupid but common practice in Adirondack 
logging operations. It is bad enough for a land 
or timber owner whose greatest, if not only, ob- 
jective is the maximum profit from the operation 
to permit such things, but it is infinitely worse 
for the New York State Conservation Depart- 
ment on this particular operation, on which the 
profit motive should be at the bottom of the list, 
to permit the same destructive practices. 


There is no need for me to go into great detail 
here, because I have already done that in previous 
correspondence with Mr. Skiff and Mr. Foss. I 
will simply say that it will be obvious to any 
intelligent person reading the printed agreement 
that it does not give the public protection that 
it should give on such an operation. It is purely 
a commercial contract such as any timber owner 
who had only a passing interest or knowledge in 
conservation might be expected to use. Detailed 
suggestions for revising this agreement will be 
found in the attached resolution of the Izaak 
Walton League. (See below.—Ed.) 


I think the basic trouble with the blowdown 
salvage on the Forest Preserve is that it has been 
operated as a forestry operation with the profit 
motive near the top instead of at the bottom of 
the considerations. 
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A simple definition of forestry is: “Continuous 
use of the land for the production of forest 
products at a profit.” The salvage operation on 
the Forest Preserve should be: “A temporary 
intrusion of the land for the removal of a serious 
fire hazard and clean up of a catastrophe on a 
self-supporting basis.” In other words, a 
thorough job of clean up, not just of “merchant- 
able” timber should be done, with much better 
protection of esthetic values and_ especially 
watercourses, up to the limit of the income 
therefrom. 


I know that in the above I am voicing the 
sincere wishes of the conservationists of the 
State of New York, even if they may not meet 
with the approval of the pulp and paper com- 
panies who are operating the so-called salvage 
operations in the Forest Preserve. 


I hope that you will have the fairness to pub- 
lish this letter in The Conservationist so that 
both sides may be presented. 

Kenneth A. Reid, Sabattis 


BLOW-DOWN SALVAGE 


WHEREAS the New York State Division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., recogniz- 
ing the gravity of the unprecedented November 
1950 blowdown, cooperated with other conserva- 
tionists in a plan which would permit salvage of 
this down timber on the Forest Preserve to avoid 
waste of timber, serious fire hazard, and deteriora- 
tion of aesthetic values, and 


WHEREAS on some of the salvage jobs com- 
mercial and profit considerations seem to take 
precedence over these primary public considera- 
tions, and can do so without violating the pro- 
visions of the contract agreement used by the 
State Conservation Department, therefore 


BE IT RESOLVED: That we advocate major 
revision of this contract form to provide effec- 
tively the following safeguards— 

1. Revision of Section 3 to prevent cutting of 
standing green timber and clearly define 
“seriously damaged” as applying to tipped or 
leaning green timber to be cut. 

2. Revision of Sections 4 and 8 modifying the 
usual definition of “merchantable” and reduc- 
ing the minimum size so that a more com- 
plete job of salvage may be done up to the 
limit of the State’s income therefrom. 

3. A new section requiring (a) that tops. limbs 
and other debris be kept out of or removed 
from brooks, lakes and ponds. (b) Roadways, 
winter as well as summer, be kept out of 
watercourses. (c) Culverts and improved 
drainage replace the customary long corduroy 
construction across small brooks and swamps. 


AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED; That 
until foresters and the State Conservation De- 
partment seize this educational opportunity to 
demonstrate how timber may be cut and removed 
without destruction to aesthetic values, and par- 
ticularly the small watercourses, that further dis- 
cussion or advocacy of so-called improvement of 
the Forest Preserve by cutting the timber is pre- 
mature and out of order. 


Adopted by the New York State Division of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., at Ellen- 
ville, New York, September 27th, 1952. 


@ Mr. Reid’s letter gives us an opportunity to 
comment on charges which he has been making 
publicly throughout the State for many months. 
These charges are sufficiently serious so that they 
should not go unchallenged. 


Before commenting on his specific proposals 
which he caused to be adopted by the New 
York State Division of the Izaak Walton League, 
there are at least two sweeping statements in 
his letter which are completely misleading. 





For example, he says “. . . it will be obvious 
to any intelligent person reading the printed 
agreement that it does not give the public pro- 
tection that it should give on such an operation. 
It is purely a commercial contract such as any 
timber owner who had only a passing interest 
or knowledge in conservation might be expected 
to use.” This is a complete distortion of the 
facts. If there is any commercial contract used 
prior to the blowdown which bears any resem- 
blance to the strict and very detailed contract 
which governs State salvage operations, we chal- 
lenge Mr. Reid to produce it. On the contrary, 
probably no State contract ever had an equiva- 
lent amount of official and unofficial thought 
and work put into its drafting. Not only did 
the various State departments which were in- 
volved do a most careful job, but the Conserva- 
tion Department, of its own volition, met with 
representatives of the private conservation organ- 
izations most interested in the Forest Preserve 
and went over each of the major provisions. 
None of these conservationists felt about this 
contract the way Mr. Reid does—and vet 
Mr. Reid presumes to be “voicing the sincere 
wishes of the conservationists of the State of 
New York .. .”. The salvage contract which 
the State is using not only incorporates the 
safeguards and the precautions laid down in the 
enabling legislation, but goes a great deal further 
in order to make sure that salvage operations 
are rigidly controlled. 


Mr. Reid makes another serious and inaccu- 
rate allegation when he says: “I think the basic 
trouble with the blowdown salvage on the Forest 
Preserve is that it has been operated as a 
forestry operation with the profit motive near 
the top instead of at the bottom of the con- 
sideration.” Anyone who has any familiarity 
with the salvage operations which are taking 
place knows that this is completely untrue. The 
State could have made a great deal more money, 
for example, by simply permitting commercial 
operators to take out only the choicest logs and 
by not requiring them to top lop or otherwise 
fireproof the remainder. It could also have made 
a great deal more monev by not providing strict 
supervision by trained Foresters. Proof of this 
is that the Department has already spent more 
than $165,000 for this close supervision. The 
State’s insistence upon strict fireproofing prac- 
tices has also been most unprofitable. In short, 
legislation, the contract, and the execution of 
the contract—all have been on the basis that 
fire hazard reduction came first. 


We now come to Mr. Reid’s specific sugges- 
tions for revision of the contract. 


1. Revision of Section 3 to prevent cutting of 
standing green timber and clearly define “seri- 
ously damaged”: The present contract clearly 
states that no down or seriously damaged trees 
shall be cut except those marked or otherwise 
designated by the district forester or his tech- 
nically trained subordinate forester. These men 
have been instructed not to mark for cutting 
any damaged trees which in their opinion have 
a chance to survive for even a short period of 
time. The inclusion in the contract of a de- 
tailed definition of the term “seriously damaged” 
would not in our opinion provide any additional 
safeguards. The fact that a large number of trees 
have blown down since salvage operations have 
been completed is an indication that the project 
foresters have been very conservative in their 
marking. 


2. Revision of Sections 4 and 8, modifying 
the usual definition of “merchantable” and re- 
ducing the minimum size so that a more com- 
plete job of salvage may be done up to the 
limits of the State’s income therefrom: It should 
be kept in mind that the areas most severely 
affected by the storm were those supporting 
over-mature trees. The cull factor in such stands 
usually runs from 40 to 60 per cent, due to the 
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fact that the trees are over-mature and have 
been severely attacked by fungi. In fact, on 
many of these areas there are very few small 
trees present, and a clause in the contract re- 
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TREES AND SNOW 


Dear Editor: I do not know if you can or wil! 
use out-of-state photographs, but this photo was 
taken by me at Interlaken Camp for Girls, Croy- 
don, New Hampshire, Dec. 14, 1952, and shows 
the results of the recent heavy snows (right). 

I have sent the photo because it bears a strik- 


ing resemblance to the photo you used in your 
December-January °52-53 issue, inside front 
cover. The damage to tree tops was tremendous 
(softwoods too) in this area. You have no idea 
how much we enjoy your excellent magazine. 


Charles M. Dudley, Lebanon, N. H. 





SUGGESTIONS 


Dear Editor: In the October-November issue 
1952, page 28, (under the heading of Deer 
Stub Check) the statement was made that only 
about 72 per cent of those who were suc- 
cessful in legally taking a deer complied with 
the law in sending to the Department their 
license stubs reporting that fact. Obviously 
this must dilute the accuracy of the statistics 
compiled by the Department. Couldn’t this 
situation be easily climinated by a new regula- 
tion requiring ALL big game licenses to be 
returned regard'ess of whether or not the pur- 
chaser was successful in bagging a trophy? In 
this way you would get a 100 per cent return. 
Such a regulation would appear very easy to 
enforce, since you are in possession of the 
names and addresses of every purchaser of a 
big game license. 

It is also my conviction that a very large 
percentage of non-residents purchase licenses 
to hunt and fish on a resident basis, using the 
addresses of relatives, friends or fictitious ad- 
dresses. It would appear a reasonable request 
on the part of your selling agents that docu- 
mentary proof of resident address be shown 
before your selling agent would sell a license 
to a person unknown to him. Non-residents 
who purchase resident licenses are actually 
stealing thousands of dollars from Conservation 
Department funds, and as a result, the sports- 
men of this State are suffering very directly 
since less money exists for stocking, law en- 
forcement, etc. 

We should also revert back to the visible 
license button. The cost would be insignificant 
and it certainly would be a great assist to the 
Protectors. Granted, it would not climinate 
violations—but it definitely would be a great 
help. 

Thomas M. Fleming, Jr., President, 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs 
of Sullivan County 


WHAT CALIBRE CANE? 


Dear Sir: Mr. Merrill Getty suggested that I 
mail this story to you about my father: 

Izador, from Hartford and aged 73, on his 
usual Sunday morning walk through the woods 
carried a cane more for effect than need. A 
whirr of sound indicated that a partridge was 
nearby. He raised his cane and flung it at the 
confusion of sound and brown whirrling. The 
noise ceased and the bird dropped dead a few 
feet away from him. Izador is now convinced 
that the ideal way to get a partridge is by cane; 
it is less dangerous and saves on bird shot. 

Mrs. Alice Russell, Albany 
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INDIAN (DUTCHESS CO.) LAKE 


Gentlemen: I especially like the description of 
a different lake in every issue. You had Indian 
in this last one. I have a boat there and want 
to inform you it is one of the most productive 
waters in this State. Its great amount of vege- 
tation produces excellent food and hides the 
young bass. It also has a small boat livery on the 
New York end. The boat livery is for real fish- 
ermen, but no drunks need apply. 

Wm. T. Cookingham, Rhinebeck 





INVENTION 


Dear Editor: I am attaching hereto photograph 
of the fish hook designed by me for which I 
claim the following: 

Self swiveling, easy to extract from the mouth 
of the fish, quickly interchangeable, more hu- 
man, more sportsmanlike and designed so that 
bait will appear more lifelike: Will save smash- 
ing of tackle. Terrific for certain types of fish, 
such as eels that must be removed quickly from 
the line if tackle is to be preserved. 

Nicholas R. Mainiere, Mt. Vernon 


NORTH & SOUTH 


Dear Sir: The pictures in your last issue show- 
ing Orlando Beede’s loads of logs reminds 
me of a little incident that happened about that 
time which might amuse your readers. I was 
employed by Orlando Beede on various logging 
jobs then. 

A man working for Johnnie North, who had 
the lumbering job for Orlando Beede, hired a 
fellow by the name of Mike South. One day, 
Mike received a letter which I saw, and it was 
addressed as follows: 

“Mr. Mike South, 
c/o Johnnie North, 
South Meadows, 
North Elba, New York.” 


Willis O. Heald, Lake Placid 


FACTS ON N. Y. BOBCATS 


Dear Editor: I would like to have some in- 
formation about bobcats in the State of New 
York. 

(1) About how many are taken from the 
woods each year by hunters and trappers? (2) 
What is the largest ever reported to the Con- 
servation Department and about how many 
pounds did it weigh? (3) What counties, if 
any, pay bounty on them and what is the amount 
paid for each one taken? 

Charles Lutsko, Brooklyn 


@ About 250 bobcats are reported taken each 
year in the State. The average weight is about 
20 pounds and the largest ever reported is 45 
pounds. 

The following counties paid bounties in 1951: 
Washington, Saratoga, Lewis, St. Lawrence, 
Franklin, Hamilton, Warren and Ulster. Prices 
vary with the county and the amount of money 
each has available. Bounties are not advocated 
by the Conservation Department and are strictly 
county projects. I don’t know what amount of 
bounty the other counties paid, but Washington 
and Saratoga paid $25 in 1951.—Nick Drahos 


FLY TIEING LICENSE 


Editor The Conservationist (by telegram): I 
have read in the December-January issue your 
reply to a letter of Bennie Lipka concerning 
license requirements for commercial fly tiers. 
Suggest you read section 204B the Conservation 
Law. 

Howard Fernow, Ithaca 


@ No license is required in this State to tie, buy, 
import, export or sell fishing flies or lures. How- 
ever, a license is required (Section 204-b, price 
$2) to purchase or deal in domestic or wild bird 
plumage used in making flies or lures that are 
to be sold. 

You have a point: Our answer was misleading 
and we hope the above will straighten things 
out.—Editor 


THE CHAMBERS 


Gentlemen: While up hunting in our camp at 
Rock River this fall I ran across the April-May 
issue of The Conservationist (1951). 

I noted especially an article by Mr. Ehlers 
concerning the so-called Chambers fly. Mr. 
Ehlers claims this fly was first tied in 1936, I 
presume by him. 

I have a correction to make on this point. 
A. Bernard Beakham (now deceased) who was 
a very prominent fly tier tied this fly back in 
1933. I can remember it very well because he 
taught me the fine points of the game. He 
called it the Thompson, perhaps for the avenue 
on which he lived in Glens Falls, I don’t know. 
But it was and still is one of the most deadly 
flies I know of on both brook and brown trout. 
I have been using it ever since. 

Harold E. Boynton, Glens Falls 
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DOWN WITH CATS! 


Gentlemen: I think we should have legislation 
encouraging dead cats all over the place. Years 
ago my license form encouraged killing of cats. 
I presume some simple souls want them wiping 
out our rabbit and wild bird populations. 

Cats should be on ropes same as dogs—only 
much tighter ones! Your magazine is the best 
value for a buck I ever spotted. 

H. W. Thomas, Jr., Binghamton 


HANGING A DEER 


Dear Editor: How long should a deer hang for 
proper aging of the meat? What is the permis- 
sible temperature range during the aging period? 
Should a deer be skinned and/or the head re- 
moved before hanging? Should the deer be hung 
head up or down? What is the proper proce- 
dure for preserving the fore-legs for mounting? 
Arthur Snyder, Jr., Shrewsbury, Mass. 


@ (1) The time that a deer should hang depends 
almost entirely on the weather. At temperatures 
around 32° a buck might hang for a month 
without spoiling. In warmer weather, it might 
be necessary to skin and butcher the deer after 
a couple of days. (2) Best temperature range for 
hanging is from 28° to 32°. (3) Personally, we 
would never skin or remove the head from a 
deer before hanging it. (4) Deer drain better 
if hung by the antlers—Editor 





BABY CARRIAGE 


Dear Editor: District Ranger Merrill Dewan tells 
me that some time ago he mentioned to you 
something about the pack frame which I use to 
carry our baby daughter up and down the 
mountain where I am stationed as Forest Fire 
Observer. Merrill said you were interested in a 
picture and short write up for possible use in 
The Conservationist. So, I am enclosing a pic- 
ture of Diane on her pack. I don’t know 
whether it’s good enough for publication; if 
not, I'll be glad to take another. 

As for Diane, she is still well and happy, 
growing steadily and trying to walk now. She 
got quite a kick out of the bright lights and 
excitement of Christmas. 

To me, life on the mountain was very 
different this year—with Diane there to keep 
us busy and happy. Different from what it had 
been in my four seasons -alone there, or even 
last year with only my wife and me there. The 
years ahead present many problems, but we are 
confident that we can make out somehow. 
Everyone laughed at us last spring and said 
we'd never be able to bring up a baby on the 
mountain with no water or modern con- 
veniences, but it wasn’t as hard as we thought. 

Robert F. Evans, Forest Fire Observer, 
Rondaxe Mountain Fire Tower 


HUNTER TRAINING 


Dear Editor: As Instructor for the Hyster Rifle 
and Pistol Club and its Junior Division, | am 
most interested in the recent articles concerning 
the State of New York’s program to teach minors 
the proper handling of firearms. It is our un- 
derstanding that it is mandatory for every minor 
to take this training course before being issued 
a hunting license. 

Could this program be adapted to a junior 
rifle club? By climinating the mandatory fac- 
tor, would it be possible to adapt the program 
for civic sponsorship in the City of Portland? 

Charles L. Murray, Jr., Portland, Ore. 


@ You might as well get the information direct. 
To do that, write to The National Rifle Asso- 
ciation, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., Washington, 
D. C.—Editor 


Dear Editor: I do know this, that in this sec- 
tion there were several thousands acres of land 
posted this year that were open last year. Next 
year, from reports, it may be doubled. This is 
not good, as it puts a greater amount of hunters 
on the open lands. It may be that a longer 
season would help. 

There is some talk that a license tag should 
be adopted like the ones issued in Pennsylvania, 
to be sewed or pinned on the back of your 
hunting coat or shirt. People wouldn’t be hunt- 
ing without a license then, and maybe more 
violators could be apprehended. 

It has been my privilege, along with two 
other Hunter Instructors, to process 91 young- 
sters in three Hunter Schools held during the 
past month here at Wellsville. 

We have been very successful here in getting 
advance notices published in the Wellsville Daily 
Reporter. We also get plenty of co-operation 
from Supervising Principals of the Central 
Schools throughout the county, as we send them 
advance notices of the Hunter Schools. 

A few weeks ago I was in a sporting goods 
store in Buffalo. A clerk told me about a fellow 
buying a shotgun to hunt deer in one of the 
southern tier counties. After paying for it, he 
said to the clerk: “Now you've sold me a gun, 
show me how to load it.” I believe these fellows 
are ready for a little hunter training. 

George Gardner, Wellsville 


Dear Editor: During the last deer season I 
made a personal check on all hunters that I 
came across by asking them this question: “Have 
you ever hunted before in the State of New 
York?” Out of 97 men, 42 answered No. Of 
this 42, 33 were over 21 years of age. 

What I am driving at is this: Most all vio- 
lators in this area were men over 21 who had 
hunted for the first time this year. (I am proud 
to state that none of the boys I trained were 
involved in any violation.) It seems to me that 
if the State could make it compulsory for a 
hunter, regardless of age, to take an exam before 
going into the field, we wouldn’t have had the 
trouble we did. 

Another thing: A few of the violators that 
were picked up paid the $100 and continued 
to hunt the remainder of the season. If the 
fine were the same as in Pennsylvania or New 
Jersey, I’m sure a lot of hunters would think 
twice before taking illegal deer. 

Larry Ross, Windham 


Dear Sir: Please send me a list of NRA Junior 
Hunter Instructors in Broome County, as I get 
calls from all parts of the county and want to 
be able to refer the applicant to the most con- 
venient instructor. 

May I state that I have conducted 52 classes 
with a total of 225 Juniors during the year 
1952, making a total of 76 classes and 377 
Juniors instructed since the program got under 
way here on September 16, 1950. Of all of 
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these, only one accident reported: Art Reigal 
was slightly wounded when his father mistook 
Art’s foot for a rabbit. 


Stiles Millen, Endicott 


Dear Editor: I believe all hunters applying for 
licenses for the first time should pass a satis- 
factory test to show that they are qualified to 
handle firearms safely in the field. I believe it 
could be handled by the instructors. 

Also, the instructors should be given a large 
book of law coverage. I find a lot of hunters 
do not have a complete knowledge of game 
laws, and I get a lot of requests for information 
on game laws that is not in the Fish and Game 
Syllabus. Thanks for the good work in the 
Department. 


Wm. J. Tompkins, Dover Plains 


Dear Sir: As an enthusiastic instructor, I was 
appalled last year at the number of people 
who'd call up on Friday just to say, “I’m going 
hunting tomorrow and I want a test.” Then 
it would be, “Why do I have to take a test?” 
Then it would be, “Why is the course four 
hours? I had a friend who got it from so-and-so 
and it only cost him about half an hour of his 
time.” Then, on one occasion, “You could give 
me the diploma without a test, if you wanted to.” 
This year the situation has been like this. 
The youngsters will make up their minds on 
Saturday morning to go hunting and then it’s 
racing around to the instructors to see who'll 
accommodate them. How can a person appre- 
ciate a hunting license obtained in this slipshod 
manner? To my way of thinking, a license 
gotten so easily is never valued. How can you 
teach the fundamentals of safety, sportsmanship 
and conservation in a half-hour lesson? (Inci- 
dentally, I stress conservation in all my lessons.) 
I think some way should be devised to have 
these tests held in September. Perhaps if a 
few of those fellows are refused a test, they'll 
come around early next year. We who do the 
work gratis are entitled to a little consideration. 
Your comments on the above would be appre- 
ciated. Incidentally, your magazine is the best 

$1’s worth in America today. 
Denis J. Duhig, Valhalla 


@ Our comments: That all of the suggestions 
in the above letters make good sense. Also, that 
it is a real pleasure and a new experience to 
work with people who have done so much in 
return for so little-—Editor 


EAGLE? 


Gentlemen: This fall while deer hunting in 
the region south of St. Regis Falls, we were 
curious about certain birds (new to us) larger 
than crows. They would fly through the hard- 
woods with slow moving wings. They appeared 
to be dark in color—perhaps brown—not black. 
The voice was even more raucous than that of 
the crow. What bird is this? 

C. B. Olds, Waddington 


@ Perhaps a bald or a golden eagle. The former 
is known to nest in that area—Editor 
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THE INSIDE ON THE OUTDOORS SERIES 


MAMMALS OF NEW YORK 


ORE than 60 different species of 

wild mammals live today in New 

York State. Nobody knows for 

sure precisely how many kinds. 
Undoubtedly nobody has even seen all 
of them alive and in the wild. The to- 
tal population, reaching into the bil- 
lions, far outnumbers the birds. And 
unlike the transient birds, this furry 
horde is with us all the time, unseen 
hundreds to the acre. 

Some kinds are vegetarians, some are 
meat eaters and many are both. Some 
fly, some glide, some spend their lives 
burrowing under ground and one, a 
shrew, can actually walk on the water. 
Some are among the most prolific mam- 
mals known; the field mouse is capable 
of turning out a litter every three weeks. 
But the black bear may have only one 
cub before she’s six years old. Gestation 
ranges from about 12 days for the 
’possum to nearly nine months for the 
marten and seven for the bear. 

Some (the moles) have eyes so unde- 
veloped that there’s no opening for 
them through the skin. But the big 
eyes of the flying squirrel are so sensi- 
tive to light that blackest night is play 
time. 

So clumsy are some that they can’t 
jump their own length. But a seven- 
foot leap is easy for the thumb-size 
jumping mouse. The small weasels are 
so active that close confinement soon 
kills them, yet the sharp-quilled porcu- 
pine may sit in the same tree top for a 
week and never move much but his 
jaws. 

At birth many mammals are naked, 
virtually helpless and unsecing. But 
the baby snowshoe rabbit can fend for 
itself within a comparatively few hours. 
So can the porcupine. 

The size range is enormous, varying 
from the black bear (which may reach 
550 pounds in New York) to the pigmy 
shrew weighing less than an ounce. 
Smallest American carnivore is the 
least weasel with a slender 6-inch body, 
one-inch tail and paws to fit a mouse. 

Most abundant undoubtedly is the 
field mouse. Rarest is only a guess. It 
may be the Canada lynx which only 
recently has turned up again in the 
Adirondacks. Or it may be the gray 
long-tailed shrew—or the fox squirrel 
which comes to light only occasionally 
around Chautauqua County. The State 
Zoologist’s files reveal only 13 known 
records of the water shrew—but the 
population may be many thousands. 
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Some species are hard to find. ‘There 
is strong possibility that several of the 
smaller mammals, particularly the ro- 
dents, may be living with us still unre- 
corded for this State, and undoubtedly 
happy to remain so. 

Excecdingly rare or absent elsewhere 
in the United States but of regular oc- 
currence in the Adirondacks is the big 
(34 feet, 10-15 pounds) fisher, luxuri- 
antly furred member of the weasel tribe. 
Its much smaller cousin, the American 
sable or pine marten, now mostly con- 
fined to the Rockies in the West, -like- 
wise persists in the shadowed aisles of 
spruces in northern New York. 

Except in a very few cases these mam- 
mals are of unmeasured economic im- 
portance. The Conservation Depart- 
ment is able to demonstrate that the 
State’s deer herd (now possibly exceed- 
ing 400,000 head) is a capital asset 
worth $2 billion to business alone as 
long as it can be maintained at a cer- 
tain level to prevent range destruction 
and help minimize crop damage. New 
York’s annual catch of beavers in a 
vear of normal fur prices exceeds $4 mil- 
lion. Hunters annually harvest more 
than a million Empire State cottontail 
rabbits. But the economic importance 
of the many mammals which provide 
neither sport nor fur is still beyond 
human knowledge. Fortunately we 
have men devoting their lives to the 
task of finding out, although thus far 
the surface merely has been scratched. 
The door has been opened to a vast 
complex system of animal balances and 
counter-balances that Man is _ con- 
stantly changing and which have in 
countless ways profound and still un- 
chartered positive or negative effects 
upon his way of life. 

All but about a dozen of the species 
known to be New Yorkers are shown in 
the picture opposite. Among the miss- 
ing members are four bats—red, silver- 
haired, little brown (Leib’s bat) and the 
social bat. Others not shown include 
the gray long-tailed shrew, the meadow 
jumping mouse, Mearn’s or nothern 
flying squirrel (larger than the other) 
and the northern white-footed or 
wood mouse which rather closely re- 
sembles (and lives alongside) the some- 
what larger deer mouse. We have at 
least two distinct species of cottontail 
rabbits—the eastern and the New Eng- 
land. The latter is darker, has shorter 
ears and sports a black streak between 
them. —Ciayt SEAGEARS 
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IN THE PICTURE an attempt was 
made to show the mammals in the same 
relative size when viewed in perspective 
with the eve about five feet from the 
nearest mice. Five cottontails (marked 
with solid black circles) were used to 
help maintain the size relationship to 
the other critters further way. 


KEY TO DRAWING OPPOSITE 


. Beaver 

. Coyote 

. Cottontail rabbit 

. White-tailed deer 

. Canada lynx 

. Gray fox 

. Fisher 

. Red fox 

. Cottontail rabbit 

10. Otter 

11. Bobcat 

12. American black bear 
13. Canada porcupine 

14, Pine marten 

15. Cottontail rabbit 

16. Mink 

17. Raccoon 

18. Opossum 

19. Red squirrel 

20. Gray squirrel 

21. Fox squirrel 

22. Muskrat 

23. Woodchuck 

24. Skunk 

25. Eastern flying squirrel 
26. Least weasel 

27. Chipmunk 

28. Bonaparte’s weasel 
29. N. Y. weasel 

30. Norway (House) rat 
31. Allegheny wood rat 
32. Cottontail rabbit 

33. Varying hare (Snowshoe) 
34. Water shrew 

35. Smoky shrew 

36. Star-nosed mole 

37. Hairy-tailed mole 

38. Common mole 

39. Least shrew 

40. Short-tailed shrew 
41. Common (Cinereous) shrew 
42. Pigmy shrew 

43. Say’s bat 

44. Big brown bat 

45. Pipistrelle 

46. Hoary bat 

47. Canadian deer mouse 
48. Woodland jump mouse 
49. Red-backed mouse 
50. Pine mouse 

51. House mouse 

52. Field (Meadow) mouse 
53. Lemming mouse 

54. Rock (Yellow-nosed) vole 
55. Cottontail rabbit 
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BOWFIN 
Amia calva (Linnaeus) 


From male 17 inches long 


LAWYER (LING or EEL-POUT) 


Lota maculosa (LeSueur) 


From female 1534 inches long 








